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Just OTice a day, consider all the things OG&E electricity 


helps you do. Like stop and smell the coffee. 


Power at the speed of life. 



electric services 



Wfelcome to 



Oklahoma. 


When it came to choosing a location for a major new manufacturing facility, Whirlpool 
Corporation recently chose Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Because Whirlpool-like many of America’s leading businesses-has discovered Oklahoma offers a 
whole host of attractive reasons for business location. Everything from one of America’s most 
productive work forces and cost-efficient transportation networks to a money-back guarantee that gives 
qualified companies quanerly cash payments equal to as much as 5 % of their Oklahoma payroll. 

Which is why not only Whirlpool, but Southwest Airlines, Staples Direct, America Online and a 
large number of other companies have also chosen to locate new facilities in Oklahoma, 

Want to see what Oklahoma offers your company? 

Contact John Reid at the Oklahoma Department of Commerce at 1-800-588-5959 or by E-mail 
at: jrokla@aol.com. 

And get ready for a very warm welcome. 

"'^SOklahoma 

— -r - The State Of American Business 

Okfahoma Department of Commerce *R0. Box 26980 
Oklahoma City, OK 73126^0980 







1-40 & US Hwy. 64 
Roland, OK 


Hwy. 412 & OK Hwy. 59 
West Siloam Springs, OK 


-44 & 193rd East Ave. 
Catoosa, OK 




Feel the excitement at the 
Cherok^Nation Bingo Outpost! 
Bingo?. !^That’s right. It’s not 
what it useif|b]be .... and it’s not 
what you’d expect. It’s one of 
the most exciting games in town. 

The Outpost has' three of the 
finest entertainment centers 
with helpful, friendly people to 
get you started. We have some of 
the best prizes and biggest pay 

outs around. People of all ages! 

tf 

are feeling tlie excitement. So - - 
^ come and join the fun! 
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The thinking man's guide to Oklahoma's (and 
maybe the world's) largest Native American 
festival By Aimee /. Downs 
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From one of North America's most mundane 
fruits may well come the cultural salvation of 
the Kiowa tribe. By Maura McDermott 
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Tribal shamans carry a mystique that tran- 
scends Native AmeTica. Now Chickasaw artist 
Mike Larsen has captured their power in a one- 
oTa-kind portfolio. By feautie M. Devlhi 
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Richard Whitman's photographs challenge 
stereotypes and exude contemporary reality, 
proof indeed that the right picture can be worth 
a thousand words. By joan Frederick 
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Behind every great Native American dancer is 
a great regalia designer. Meet four of eastern 
Okl a ho m a's best. By Jidk Pea rson 
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lou already knew you’d find a liule of the West in Oklahoma City. But maybe 
you didn’t know that you'd also find ten different attractions at RemingionLand, inciuding Frontier City 
western theme park and the Okiahoma City Zoo’s Aquaticus, where you'll flip over top-notch performances 
by the good, the bad and the bubbly. To get your free RemingionLand Couponbook. call us pronto! 
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Established in 1925, Ptte's Placc> the 
^originaJ kalian restaurant of Krebs— 
Oklahoma’s Little Italy— has delighted 
diners with fresh, family style cuisine 
served in unselfish portions for three 
gmerations. An Oklahoma original. 
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Lavish in the casual elegance 
of a quiet hilltop retreat. 

5 luxurious suites 
swimming pool & spa 
Also dinner-only reservations 
20 miles north of Tulsa 
on Highway 75 
(918) 371-9868 

-your hosts- 
Jerry and Shauna Agnew 
“THE INN PLACE TO BE" 



Looking Back 

i: PRODUCED OUR FIRST NATIVE AMERICAN ISSUE IN NOVEM- 
ber of 1990* That special edition focused on Native American art and 
artists in Oklahoma, and like this one, it featured a Mike Larsen paint- 
ing on the cover. 

The issue set newsstand records, won criticai national acclaim, and promptly sold 
out — the last issues for a hefty $10 a piece. Staff members squirreled away a few 
copies but eventually even those were soId~albeit reluctantly — as readers called 
in with sob stories so sad we simply look pity on them {as fellow magazine lovers 
we understood their plight). 

It seemed that everyone loved that first issue — art lovers or not* In 1992, the 
Native American issue became an annual OKT event, but its scope broadened. Art 
lovers still found eye candy aplenty in its pages but we added stories on Indian cul- 
ture and traditions as well as the contributions Native Americans have made to civi- 
lization over the eons. 

We had published the third of these special Indian issues, I believe, when my father 
made a candid comment to me one day during a visit home: ^'Wheri you said you 
were going to do this each year,” he confided, flipping through the latest special 
edition, thought you'd run out of things 
to write about,” 

I remember catching my breath at his 
words, worried that we had innocently 
started something destined to eventually 
disappoint. 

But then my most honest critic added 
with an appreciative nod, ‘'But there seems 
to be plenty,” 

i ndeed. 

You hold in your hand our sixth annual 
Native American issue, and I can person- 
ally attest to the fact that once again we had 
more great stories and art than we had 
room to print* It is the kind of problem 
editors like to have. We know many of our 
readers can't get enough on Native Ameri- 
can culture and others think we concen- 
trate too much on it, but when one out of 
twelve Oklahomans boast some Indian 
blood it doesn’t seem too unfair to linger 
one issue out of six on the topic* This is, after all, Oklahoma (and we all know how 
it translates into English). 

Still when the work of one artist ends up fora second time on a magazine’s cover 
(and another shaman at that), it does give one pause. Have we begun to repeal 
ourselves? Not long ago we pulled out that 1990 Mike Larsen cover and stood it up 
against the new. The old painting was still achingly beautiful, but the power of 
Larsen’s recent work drew gasps all around. Before our eyes was the proof that at 
least one Oklahoma artist's work had not stood still. 

We only hope the same can be said for the special issue you hold in your hand. 

— Jeanne M. Devlin 



Mike Larsen 
shaman from 1 990. 
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Home of the Original 


PAWNEE BILL 


BILLS 

Wild West Show 
& Festival 

A Rip-Roarin’ rough-Ridin’ 
Whip-Poppin’ Shoot-’Em-Up 
Wild West Show! 

Six Straight Saturdays - 7pm 
June 29 - August 3 


Downtown Parade-2pm • BBQ 
Dinner-Spm • Arts & Crafts and 
Flea Market-all day 

Call for advance Tickets: (918) 762-2108 


1 1th Annual Pawnee Bill 

^MORHRODED 

August 15-17 

Cowboy Poetry • Cattle Drive wrm 
Chuckwagon Dinner • Wagon Train 
Campfire Entertainment 


Wayne Spears 


50th Annual Pawnee Indian 

HOMBQIMING a POWW^ 

WORLD’S Largest Free powwow 
July 4 - 7 • Gourd Dancing 
5K Run • Dance Contests 


For more informatiofi contaa the f^wnee Chamber of Commerce at 608 Harrison, Rawnee, OK 74058, or call (9 1 8)762-2 1 08 
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Oklahoma 1 oday's Fehruury- March 1 996 
Travel mac. 


ONE VOTE FOR 

For several years oow, I have done a 
week s continued education with the U.S* 
Chamber of Commerce at the OCCE in 
Norman* Among the high spots of the 
week is the pilgrimage(s) to the Interur- 
ban for my annual fix of chicken fried, 


fries, and Route 66 Amber (“Where the 
Brewptibs Are***” February- March, 1 996). 
The staff has always gone the distance to 
make us feel welcome while away from 
home* Be*sides> they serve a meal the likes 
of which one doesn't find back East* 

Thanks for whetting my appetite. 

Allan W* Libby 
Danville Chamber of Commerce 
Danville, Virginia 

ONE VOTE AGAINST 

1 enjoy reading Oklahonw Today for the 
most part and feel that you do an excel- 
lent job with it. However, as the fiither of 
an alcoholic (who became an alcoholic by 
drinking beer), 1 want to vigorously pro- 
test the article “Where the Brewpubs 
Are*..,” which strongly promotes the pro- 
duction and distribution of beer in Okla- 
homa. 

I rv Smith 

Thank you for taking the time to write. 
Beer and wine are a part of many people's 
travel and dining experiences, and we fry to 


be responsible in our coverage, stressing 
iinality, not quantity — iu keeping with the 
philosophy that moderation in all things is 
best. Readers? 

CHAMPIONING CLAREMORE 

I was shocked when 1 read the article on 
US-66 {“The Museum Route 66 Built,” 
February-March, 1996). There was no 
mention of Claremore* You mentioned 
the small towns on both sides of 
Claremore, but not Claremore* {I read it 
twice to be sure.) 

Claremore has the Will Rogers Mu- 
seum, which is one of the most visited 
museums in the U.S., and the )*M* Davis 
Gun Museum* (He also collected sculp- 
ture, stiens, and political memorabilia.) 
Out on the campus of Rogers State Col- 
lege is the Lynn Riggs Museum. The 
Claremore native is the author of the book 
Green Grow the Lilacs from which the 
musical Oklahoma! was made* 

One of the residents has a large doll 
collection that she has open to the public* 



Becmtiful Handmade Native Ameiican Jewelry 
A Huge Array of Apparel ■ Ftonkoma Potteiy ■ Minnetonka Moccasins 
A Full Range of Tasty, Oklcthoma-made Gourmet Foods 
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There could be an article on Claremore 
alone. Rogers birthplace is open north- 
west of town. Main Street, or Will Rogers 
Boulevard, is full of antique stores. 

Mrs. Emmitt McMahan 
Yukon 

(Former Claremoreite for 32 years) 

MIRROR IMAGE 

Taking many trips to Turner Falls dur- 
ing my youth and stopping there when- 
ever I can, 1 can’t help but wonder how 
many people noticed the photo on page 
34 in the December ’95-January ’96 issue 
was printed in reverse? 

Bill Dulin 
Affton, Missouri 

RECALLING HOME 

In your March, 1996, issue, two articles 
took me back to my roots and warmed my 
heart. “Pawnee: The Can-Do Town” and 
“Beavers Bend.” 

My grandfather L.P. Coffey knew Paw- 
nee Bill and owned land near his. 1 have 


a 1906 postcard which belonged to my 
mother picturing buffaloes with the hand- 
written notes “Buffaloes in Pawnee Bill’s 
pasture one-half mile south of Pawnee, 
Oklahoma.” 

This Coffey family left Pawnee and 
moved to Idabel about 1910, opening sev- 
eral funeral homes in southeastern Okla- 
homa. Thus my special interest in Beavers 
Bend. Ralph Marsh’s description of the 
moonshiners is more than legend. One 
summer day in 1933 when 1 was eleven, a 
coupe pulled into our circular driveway at 
the funeral home and began to honk. 1 
stood in the yard and watched as my 
mother came out on the porch to see what 
the driver wanted. He put his head out the 
window and said, “This man sitting here 
beside me is dead. He was just killed in a 
whiskey raid in the mountains. What do 
you want me to do with him?” 

Beavers Bend was also the place where 
1 spent my honeymoon in 1946 when my 
husband returned from WWIl. I now live 
in Scottsdale, Arizona, and want to thank 


you for the long journey home. 

Gwen Baker McConathy 
Scottsdale, Arizona 

ONE CORRECTION 
& AN ADDENDUM 

In our look at the garden art of United 
Design (Market Place, April-May, 1996), 
we failed to mention that "'Larry the sundial 
designer** is actually Larry Miller (and no 
relation to designer Dianna Newburn). 
United Design also wanted us to mention 
that while its corporate offices and gift shop 
are based in Noble, its success is fueled by the 
wonderful community of Wewoka, where 
its manufacturing plant is located. 

Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of 
its readers and prints letters on a space- 
available basis. Letters are subject to edit- 
ing and must be signed. Send them to 
Oklahoma Today, Attn. Editor-in-Chief, 
P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 
73152, or fax them to (405) 522-4588. 



m 
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I I ut here the big blue skies go on forever, the multicolored sunsets 
\J are legendary, and the air is clean. Our neighborhoods are safe, our 
schools are weU-supported, and oim people are some of the friendhest folks 
on earth. Oh, and our economy is one of the fastest-growing of any covmty 
in the United States. That’s the quality of life we’re accustomed to here in 
Gioymon. It’s the kind of life you’re gonna love. 


Life in 


the New West 


tune • July 1996 
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Recycled castoffs or 
museum artifacts? 
Only Euchan bead- 
worker Les Berryhill 
knows for sure. 


ARTFUL UTENSILS 

Reproduction seed 
beads lend the aged 
patina of old beads to 
Les Berryhill's work 
(most modern beads 
come popsicle- 
colored). Sheath and 
pre- 1880s butcher 
knife. $495. 


BUFFALOED 

Les Berryh ill's beaded 
sheaths began after he 
admired a turn-of-the- 
century collection in 
Santa Fe in 1986 (the 
cheapest sheath was a 
pricey $3,000). Pre- 
1880s Green River 
Russell knives like this 
one were used to skin 
buffalo and elk (the 
curve prevented holes 
from being poked in the 
hide). $495. 


BARGAIN HUNTER 

Antique military knives 
acquired by Indians 
through trade or 
warfare still turn up at 
flea markets, says Les 
Berryhill of Midwest 
City. He finds ’em 
(along with knives like 
this one) and resells 
’em. $125. 


Photography by Fitzgerald Associates 
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BY THE SPOONFUL 

Oklahoma Supreme 
Court justice Yvonne 
Kaugcr uses her 
collection of Les 
Berry hill beaded spoons 
10 stir chili and stew. 
Old» handmade cedar 
spoon, $50. 



GIFTS OF PEACE 

Les Berryhill added elk 
teeth and replica trade 
beads to his own 1779 
peace medal (the Hip 
side is a bust of John 
Adams). Presidents had 
medals like this struck 
at the U.S. mint to give 
as tokens of friendship 
to Indian leaders. 
Replica necklaces (sans 
peace medal), 

$25-$95. 



JUST ADD BEADS 

Wallace Brothers 
manufactured utensils 
for the U.S. military 
during both world 
wars (look for the 
W.lk stamp), and 
spoons like this served 
many a mess hall cook 
mighty well. 

Bead work courtesy Les 
Berryhill. $50. 


NEW MEDICINE 

Indians once wore leather, 
brain-tanned medicine 
pouches; inside, they put 
amulets ("kind of like 
today's crystals,” says Les 
Berryhill). The cross on 
this one by Berryhill 
signifies the four 
directions. $50. 


SMALL CHANGE 

When a handful of blue padre beads 
wouldn't buy a horse any longer, Native 
Americans switched to coins. Les Berryhill 
added beads to this circa- 1930s coin purse. 
$35. (405)330-2951 
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PLAYING GAMES 

TRADITIONAL FUN 

ONG BEFORE MONOPOLY BECAME AN 
American pastime, the Kiowa played the stick 
game. Its rules reflected the times: Instead of 
dice, players tossed sticks. Instead of going straight to 
jail after landing on the wrong square, players drowned 
when they landed in the North River (other rivers in 
the game, placed like Monopoly's railroads, provided 
safe passage). 

Cheyenne Frank Sheridan of El Reno learned the 
game from his wife of twenty-six years, Harvetta Big 
Bow, who as a child played it with her Kiowa family* The 
Big Bow family used a playing board made from an old doth flour sack; awls (tools used to 
perforate hides) seiwed as playing pieces because they easily stuck into the cloth board* (In 
earlier versions, hides were used in place of the flour sacks.) “If s a way to come together and 
just have some fim,” said Sheridan, who now plays the game with his kids. 

Together Sheridan, Harvetta, their four daughters, and their one son have intertwined 
other traditional ways into modern times (what Franks calls their “two universes''). As grade 
schoolers, the Sheridan children introduced their El Reno dassniates to the stick game. And 
every year around Thanksgiving, Frank sets up a tipi outside his home, makes up some fry 
bread, and invites hundreds of schoolchildren out to learn more about Indian ways — from 
using tools to the intricacies of native dress. Though some teachers worry younger students 
will get antsy, Sheridan has found three-year-olds sit there mesmerized. 

With undergraduate and graduate degrees in teaching as well as an MBA, Sheridan is a 
true believer in the importance of education; he also firmly believes in sharing his culture 
with non-Indians. “When people fear something — anything— it's because they don't un- 
derstand it,” he explained. 

That is why his family has a sweat lodge in the backyard, where they frequently perform 
the traditional ritual for groups — such as HUD survivors of the Oklahoma City bombing — 
who need special prayers. Their home is full of painted cow skulls, tanned hides, and 
bead work theyVe created. Each Sheridan has his or her own specialty. Daughter Helen, 
whose Indian name is Pipe Woman after her great-great-grandmother, paints and deco- 
rates skulls and, along with her sister Heather, makes rawhide animal cutouts (an Indian 
version of paper dolls). Cheyenne children used such cutouts as dolls but also to learn about 
shapes and how to cut. 

Harvetta creates Cheyenne dolls stuffed with a mixture of buffalo hair, sage, sweet grass, 
tobacco, and cedar. And in keeping with tradition, she sews red beads down the middle 
part of the dolls' coal black hair. (Traditionally, this was done with red earth paint to iden- 
tify a woman as a favorite wife.) “Dolls were used as learning tools,” said Sheridan. “Chil- 
dren mimicked how their fathers, mothers, and grandmothers did things.” 

On 1 890 ledger paper, Sheridan also draws colorful Cheyenne women in full regalia with 
leggings, buckskin dresses, knife cases, and crooked lances from which hang their husband's 
or son's bounty — a captured cavalry flag, a torn sleeve from a sergeant's uniform, enemy 
scalps. (All are signed “Pipe Woman” after Sheridan's great-grandmother,) “Tm doing 
women because nobody does women,” Sheridan said. “Women were very important to our 
society, to our universe,” 

Red Earth commissioned Sheridan, who works as a community intervention specialist at 
the El Reno Indian Health Clinic, to do a ledger drawing for the T-shirts for this year’s Red 
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Photo by McCoy Photography. Ada Oklahoma 


Imagine 


yourself spirited away to a magical place 
deep in the heart of America. A place 
thousands of years old in human 
drama and natural beauty. A place 
where east meets west, flora meets 
fauna and majestic mountains and 
thundering waterfalls exhilarate the 
human spirit. 

Blessed with the bounty of the earth, 
this magical place is rich in agricultural 
lands as well as hundreds of miles of riv- 
ers and lakes. 

Walk in the footsteps of the "Trail of 
Tears" and behold the dreams of a sover- 
eign nation made real through the spirit 
of its people. 






Experience the excitement of a vibrant 
culture, rich in history, legends and the 
arts. Learn of a proud and undefeated 
warrior tradition. 

See a modern, progressive govern- 
ment flourishing with its own Consti- 
tution and over 38,000 citizens nation- 
wide. Marvel at its economic develop- 
ment and the benefits it offers its people 
and the communities within its realm. 
Be spirited aivay by... 

••A r~~ 

hickasaw Nation 
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*in historic Villa Philbro 
emld 23 acres 


2727 Soutti'Roddam ^ 
^ck E 01 Pettrta at 27t|iffe 
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Adam’s Mark Ti;lsa, Oklahoma’s Most Compleie Conaintion Hotel 

1(H) 1 ast 2 m) Strict • Tim. OK 74103 • 918-582-0000 • 800-44^.-U)AM 


/Irfflw's xlfrtrfe Hotel is 
iWigent abotil every' 

(leiaii. Whether coordinuting 
:i naiiond conveiilion or a 
f oiiHuitic geiam we are ded- 
icated to providing die higlicst 
level of liospituHo available. 

are tfie largest con- 
reatmi hotel hi 
Oklahoma. Adam’s Mark is 
the perfect choice for any 
meeting with over 38ilHKI 
square feel of space featuiing 
iwo elegaiii ballrooms 
accommodating up to [M)i) guests. 


Sarroutid yoarseif in hixary\ Enjoy spacious 
guest rooms, indoor/outdoor pool, fitness center 
;md superb dining in our elegant Rnivo! Rislorante 
or Tiffany lounge. 


From THE Moment You Arrive, 

Impeccable Personal Service Is Our Mission. 



This ShLridtui Ivdgcr painting graces the 
1996 liCii Earth T-shin. 


Earth Festival. (Origiaal paintings sell 
for $1,200 to $1,600; prints for about 
$65/) Red Earth also commissioned a se- 
ries of Cheyenne toys, indiuhng a buC 


INDIAN GAMES MAY 
HAVE A FOREIGN 
LOOK ABOUT THEM 
BUT THEY SERVED 
THE SAME PURPOSE 
AS MODERN GAMES. 


falo-hide ball, a bone dice game, and a 
six-foot child's tipi. 

The buffalo ball, stuffed with buffalo 
hair, sage, and sweet grass, was sewn to- 
gether with sinew. The bone dice game, 
sometimes called the Cheyenne seed or 
basket game, was played with split plum 
seeds or flat pieces of bones marked on 
one side with a symbol of the game 
d c s ig n e r’s c h t ) 0 S i n g: s o m et i m es a b ea r 's 
pa w, b u ffa 1 o t racks , o r a sk u n k ( S h c r i da n 
painted his set with dragonflies). De- 
pending on how the pieces fell, players 
earned point sticks, though they often 
wagered beads, dried meals, berries, and 
knives. Plans call for the toys to become 
part of a future permanent children's 
room at the Kirkpatrick Museum Com- 
plex* — Nancy Woodard 
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TAKE ME OUT 
TO THE 
(VINTAGE) 
BALL GAME 

T he crowd is restless as it 

awaits the arrival of the home team. 
Seated on hay hales or sprawled on the 
round, spectators make wagers on the 
outcome of the game, and all heads turn 
at the soimd of men's singing signaling 
the arrival of the Fort Reno team in a 
horse-drawn wagon. Their challengers? 
The Dolly Varden team from Fort 
L)odge, Kansas. On the field the umpire, 
clad in tails and a top hat and puffing a 
cigar, explains the rules. He asks if the 
teams have decided who will bat first, 
Dolly Varden takes the field The play- 
ers wear no gloves, pads, or batting hel- 
mets (such amenities have yet to be in- 
vented). 

The batter calls for a low ball, and the 
pecker winds up and sends an under- 
handed pitch that goes high, d he umpire 
calls the first of nine balls required for a 
walk. As the game progresses, deputies 
enter the field and hand the umpire 
money, which he accepts; he then looks 
the other way as a runner steals third 



Must haves for your collection. 

The Wisdom and the Wonder 


The People Cali^d Apache by 
Thomas E. Mails. Now available in 
paperback, this best-.'tdling classic 


The Cherokee CHFRtT 
People by Thomas E. PBDPLE j 
Mails. This sensitive 
depiction of the 
Cherokees before the 
intrusion of the white 
man explores their government, 
history, culture and beliefs. $49-95 

Mystic Warriors of the Pij\ins 
iMM-XSRt Thomas E. Mails, 
The uhimare reference 
,‘ifr book on the Plains 
tribes, this treasured 
fV; volume evokes rhe life 
and times of rhe 
Plainsmen at the height of their 
culture. $ 49.95 


provides fascinating 
information on eveiy 
aspect of the Apache 
people. $29.95 

A Cherokee Feast 
OF Days, Vol Two by 
Joyce Sequichie Hifler. Best-selling 
audio r and nationally- 
syndicated columnist, 
Hifler blends the 
insight of her Native 
American heritage and 
a deep appreciarion of nature to 
create an inspiring collection of 
daily meditations. $16.95 

Availabk- dirougii hfioksrores and libraries 
nation wide. For additional Native j\mcrican 
titles, trail Tor a free cat.iloj'r 

or fax iiiBi8j-»iq95 
Council Oak Books 
1350 [ASn5FHkIULSA,0tLAH[IHA]l,)2O 



Largest Selection of Indian Goods and 
Oklahoma Souvenirs in Tulsa! 




Indian jewelry 
T-Shirts 
Moccasins 




Rugs • Pottery 
Bronze Statues 
Indian Art 


In Downtown Tulsa Since 1916 
401 E- nth St. 

Tulsa, OK 74120 
(918) 582-6372 

Winter Hoursi Mon-Fri, 10-6; Sat, 10-5; Closed Sun 


Frankoma Pottery 
Pendleton Blankets 
Beads & Craft Supplies 

(Downtown Store Only) 

TWO LOCATIONS 

In Tulsa's Largest Shopping Mall 
Woodland Hills Mall 

7021 S. Memorial 
(918) 250-3601 
Hours: Mon-Sat, 10-9; Sun, 12:00-7 


/ rt tr c ■ Inly 1996 
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. . . Each creation 
(or crustaceon) is scented 
with our fresh new fragrance, 
Seaside. Perfect for summer 
parties and clam bakes. 

Keepsake* Candles 

Mon-Fri 9 am-5:30 pm 
Sat 10 am-5 pm ♦ Sun 1 pm-5 pm 
Two Miles West Of Bartlesville 
On US Hwy 60 ♦ (918) 336-0351 


f July 1-13, 1996 

4^ Family Fun and 

^ y I it’s FREE! 

' . • . 




4G«.NATIONAL 

IL/ APPALOOSAHOftSeSHOV 

July 1 -7 Youth Show 

July 6 Miss Appahosa Amencu 

Coronation 

July 7-14 Open and Non-Pro classes 
Daily National Western Trade Show 
Evening performances July 10. //. 12. 

A full slate of classes ranging from 
halter and games to hunter jumper 
and western pleasure. 

There is something for everyone so 
come on out to the OKC Fairgrounds to 
see some of the best of these beautiful 
horses perform daily! 


For detailed show int'omuilion call 
(405) 948-0757 (July M3) 
or cuniaci the ApHC at 
P.O. Box S40.^ • Movcow. ID • S3H43 
(20X)K«2-557K 



ACROSS THE RANGE 


from first base (skipping second all to- 
gether). The deputies fire their rifles in 
the air in celebration. 

This is the world of 1878 baseball, 
where bases are hidden from the runners, 
players drink beer with the fans, and the 
game lasts until it is time for the visiting 
team’s train to leave. A pitcher is a 
pecker, an inexperienced player is a muf- 
fin, and the ladies sit a distance from the 
game to be spared the crude language of 
the players. 

Although the atmosphere rings true to 
1878 — down to the players wearing 
knickers and the spectators wearing gun 
belts, this game was in actuality played at 
Fort Reno Days in 1994 — compliments 
of Past Ball, Inc., the brain child of Bill 
Gorden, Jr., of Oklahoma City. 

Gorden founded the organization for 
the sole purpose of staging baseball reen- 
actments throughout Oklahoma for 
charitable events. His first team was 
pulled together in response to a need for 
spectator events at the Annual Fort Reno 
Days. Gorden, an avid baseball fan as 
well as a history and government instruc- 
tor at Redlands Community College, 
developed the idea while teaching a His- 
tory of Baseball class, another of his cre- 
ations. 

Gorden believes history is learned best 
by experiencing it — thus the marriage of 
his two great loves (history and baseball) 
to create the reenactment troupe. One 
of his first decisions was what year out 
of baseball’s long history he was going to 
use. If he got into the 1880s, the gloves 
would have to have fingers, and he would 
have to find somebody to make the 
mits — an expensive proposition for 
twenty players. If he went for 1877, the 
uniforms would have been more like cav- 
alry uniforms and been a lot harder to 
make, and the home plate and pitcher’s 
area would have required hard-to-find 
round, white metal disks instead of rub- 
ber mats. So he settled on the year 1878. 

The choice has been a good one for 
reasons beyond finances. The 1870s of- 
fered many transitions in baseball, pro- 
viding the teams with ready-made mate- 
rial for their reenactment. In 1864 the 
rules for awarding an out for a ball 
caught on one bounce were changed so 
that the ball had to be caught on the fly. 



Return to Old Bavaria at Oklahoma 
City’s only authentic German restaurant 
Our master chef from Munich prepares 
forty different specialties to perfection. 
Sample our selection of German beers, 
brewed on the premises, and enj<^ live 
musk on weekends. ROYAL BAVARIA is 
an Oktoberfest adv'enture. 



3401 S. Sooner Rd. (6 mi S. of 1-240 & Sooner) 
Moore, OK (405) 799-7606 
TVie-Fri 5-10 pm &t-Sun 12;30-1 1 pm 
Closed Monday 




AMERICAN 
Music Festival 


.Inly 1 I -14. 1996 

Mark Edward Parker, Artistic Director 


A CELEBRATION OF 

★ AMERICA ★ 

Through Its Music 


With 

(iiiry .VlorrLs 
Timoiiiy Hu.ssoll 
Dallas Wind Symphony 
.Vloondanco orrhostra 
.land Dookspan 
and 

Donald (iranihain 

(World Premiere Composer) 


AMI -RICAN MCSIC R-JSTIVAI. OFFICF. 
717 West Willow Avenue, Suite 6 
Duncan. OK 73533-4959 

CALI.: («()()) 2Sr;-0<H)<> 
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hiKito -^-X\ ;-v^, 


m orn of contrasts and nurtured rn cooperation^ 

I^Sfv the lively spirit of Lawton Is hard to resist. 

^ It's the spirit of the American West. , .where 

ij^ cavalrymen faced Geronimo and his warriors; where 

pioneers settled and coaxed a livelihood from the vlrsin earth. 

It's the spirit of nature. . .where the prehistoric Wichita Mountains lift 

k\.. V . 

K.TjLi heads into a wide, blue sky to surveil the Great Plains below; 

where sparkling lakes dot the rocky landscape. 

The lawton spirit is real. It can be sensed in visits to historic structures and 
museums. It can be felt in walks through the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, 

where remnants of the great buffalo herds have 
been brought back from the brink of extinction. 
When the travel spirit 

moves you, let it move you ,i o -r <it 
to Lawton, Oklahoma, - 

where diverse elements ^ 

blend into a unique ^ ' 

vaca Ci on exp e ricnce . 


about ^«orca« 


f ot “ vffita 




UwAon gg, '31*73W9 


OKIAHOMA 

NATIVE AMERICA 





to Those Thrilling Days of Yesteryear . . . 
IlicsLoric Heavener 
"Celebrates 100 Years 
July 4-7, 1996 

W^on Camp 

Centennial station Post Office 
Native American Dancers 
KC6 “&>uthern Belie” Passeng^er Train 
Antique and Specialty Auto Show 
I (Silent Movies 

Tor More InformaLion: Contact the Heavener Area Historical (Society at 
918-653-4868 or Heavener Chamber of Commence. 918-653-4303. 
State National Bank of Heavener is a proud sponsor 
of the centennial celebration. 
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Tulsa Creek Indian Community 

Trading Ibsx 

SMOKE & GIFT SHOP 

Beautiful Handcrafted Jewelry 
Pendleton Blankets 
Indian Print T-Shirt.s 
’96 American Indian Calendars 
Music and Lanjiuaj^e Cassettes 
A Variety of Bingo Supplies 
Competitive Prices on All Major 
and Generic Brand Cigarettes 



8 1 St anti Riverside Dr»i Tulsa 
(918) 29a-8912/(918) 298-4226 
Walk in hours: M-S 
Drive Tl^ru: M-8 8iim-7pm 
Sun: 9am- 5pm 




By IH78 the rule was in some cILspiUe, so 
Gorden’s reenactment game begins with 
an animated argument about the one- 
bounce rule. 

It was also a rule in 1878 that a ball hit 
into the crowd remained a live ball until 
a spectator threw it back. Such audience 
participation makes it is easy for tans to 
get caught up in the 1878 fantasy world. 

Not that the illusion was easy to cre- 
ate. Hundreds of hours went into assem- 
bling the team and rounding up the re- 
sources to outfit it. Gorden found his 
experience with political campaigns 
came in handy. "X>nce you’ve tried to 
raise money and get people to vote for 
you^ the rest of it’s easy*” he admitted. 
‘Tt’s essentially the same thing. I hate to 
raise money. That was the hardest part, 
day after day going around and tr)d ng to 
get people to give money. You tell the 
same story day after day — here’s what 
we’re doing, here’s what we’re going tt) 
do, and here’s why we’re doing it — and 
alter twenty* thirty, forty, fifty days, it’s 
a go. 

Gorden stuck with the project for 
community involvement, to bring his- 
tory home, and because it was fun. Me 
made the bags for the bases himself out 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 



of Ciinvaii from straw donated by the 
Redlands agricullurc program* Cana- 
dian Valley Vo-Tech turned the custom- 
made hats. '1 he teams themselves are 
comprised of people Gorden knew at the 
college and other friends involved in 
h a sc ha I h had a friend come from 

Bentonviile, Arkansas, and ojie of the big 
environmental lawj^ers from Phillips Pe- 
troleum came down just to play the 
game, d'he interesting thing to me about 
this is that we got a good mix for both 
teams in all three of the games we've 
done. Young people, middle-aged 
people, and older people who partici- 
pated in the reenactment all came back 
and told me that they enjoyed it and they 
wanted to do it again. It would be difU- 
cult, [ think, to find anything that's done 
in America today in which young, old, 
and middle-aged people volunteer, for 
no money, to go and spend three or four 
hours of their time doing what really is 
hard work, and then at the end of it say 
that they’d like to do it again sometime 
for free.” — Kelly S. Rupp 

Gortleii*s vitua^e betU ieama will pbty jiint' 
29 (U Conotiwooti Fhus in Gnihiie. For more 
infonniithih cal! (405} 2S2-ISH9. 



roiir ihe (Tuck 
(xHiticil House 
Museum, a 
National 1 tistoric 
1. a nil mark built 
ill iHT^and 
restored in 1993. 
Ilxpenencc the 
liistorx' and 
euhure of the 
Muscofiee (Ocek) 
people. l'njo> 
shtippinj* for 
unique Native 
American gifts 
in the Red 
Sliek <iallcr>'. 



Tor more informatam. eoniaet the Cxeek Council House Museum 
(9t8) "’S6’232 t i)r the Okmulgee c:hamber of Commerce (918) 756 6 172 


Dine in the Arbuckles! 

oifr hcautiful botanic i^arden. then dine in tntr rnstie 
restaurant (}c;erIookinti //ofie\^ Creek and the seenie 
Arlmekle We feature a variety of fine enisine 

inelndin^ our house specialty — Rainbow 7VonC 

Cedarvale 


BOTANIC GARDEN & RESTAURANT 


.Ve.sried in the' .\rhnckk%s 

Just i/4 mil^ stntth o/jT/-J5 near UtUe exit 51 
Open thiiiv. in season. 1 1 a.nt. 

{405} 569^5224 



Mchawk Lcd&e 
Indian Store 


Old Acneriem Indian Beadwotkf B/anfcets, 
Baskets, Potteryf Supplies, & Hides 
One Mile East on Old 66 Highway 
Route I* Box 31 35 * Qtnton, Oklahoma 73601 

Telephone 405/323^2360 ^ 

ESTABLISHED T092 tX fc 

Owner; Patricia E, Henry ( J 
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It’s one of the world’s 
largest Native American 
festivals — and getting 
bigger. Afraid of missing 
something? Let our 
insider’s guide ease 
your mind. 

O klahoma City’s annual Red Earth 
Festival officially lasts one long 
weekend in early June. Or it did until folks 
figured out that the only thing better than 
hosting one of the world’s biggest gather- 
ings of Native American dancers, musi- 
cians, and artists for a weekend is stretch- 
ing out the experience for the better part 
of a month. 

Each year, it seems the list of side shows 
gets longer. 

To keep bewilderment at all the enter- 
tainment options to a minimum, Okla- 
homa Today offers its second annual 
guide to Red Earth happenings. Here you 
will indeed find dates and times for the 
Red Earth parade and dance competi- 
tions. But you will also find details on gal- 
lery shows, symposiums, screenings, and 
book signings timed to coincide with Red 
Earth (some inside the metropolitan area, 
others sprinkled throughout the state) as 
well as great Oklahoma standards, like the 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame’s annual 
Prix de West exhibition in Oklahoma City 
and the 1858 Lawn Social at the George 
Murrell Home in Park Hill, both of which 
happen in June (but independent of Red 
Earth), 

If the truth be known, it may actually be 
physically impossible for one traveler to 
make an appearance at every Red Earth 
listing (the old can’t-be-in-two-places-at- 
one-time thing), but rest assured that 
armed with OKT’s guide to Red Earth, 
you’re as prepared as any traveler could 
hope to be. 



Jb’Iie 1-30 

CHBOKE: THE RRETAKERS 
Cherokee Nat I Museum • Tahlequati 
Free Admission • (BIS) 458-6QQ7 

111 May the Cherokee National M me urn 
opened after being dosed for seven months 
for a major renovation; the new-iind-!m- 
p roved museum includes a new gift shop as 
well as a gallery tor traveling exhibits (a new 
visitor welcome center, permanent gallery, 
and genealogy depan mem w'ill be finished by 
mid-summer). 

h celebrates its reopening with The 
firetnkers, linages of a Living Culture. 



EARTHWORKS: NATIVE AMERICAN CLAY 


Jacobson House * 609 Chautauqua • Norman 
Free Admission • (405) 900'1987 

Tin ware and colonial pottery^ replaced the 
c la work traditionally made by the Cherokee, 
Creeks, and Seminolcs, hut in recent years a 
new generation of ceramic artists have 
worked to revive these old functional art 
forms. This month, the historic Jacobson 
House in Norman hosts an exhibition de- 
signed to showcase current trends in the field 
of ceramic arts among regional Native 
American artists. La rth works: Native Ameri- 
can Clay features twelve established artists 
whose work ranges from the avant-garde to 
the traditional. Group tours and off-hour 
visits can be arranged by calhng ahead. 


jfnei-3() 

9 A.M. TO 4:30 P,M^fUESDAY-SARIRDAY 


1 4:30 SUNDAY 

MIKED MBIIA: WBYDY NIAHSETKV-POOLAW 
Suutttupn Plains Indian Museum ■ Anadarho 
Free Admission « (405) 247-S221 

The first solo exhibition by Oklahoma na- 
tive and Kickapoo- Comanche artist Wendy 
Mahsetky-Poolaw in dudes fifteen mixed 
media works that use manmade and found 
objects to both express Mahsctky-Poolaw's 


views on family relationships as well as docu- 
ment personal history. 



NATIVE AMBUCAN ART 
Artisan 9 • 4901 N Kichapeo • Shawnee 
Free Admission M495) 275 7172 

At their convenience, Native American 
artists from Red Earth will drop in during 
festival week at the Shawnee gallery (but their 
work will be on exhibit all month). Charles 
Fraxicr will make fiutes and perform. 

ji’iie 2-5 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 
Adams Mark Hole! ■ Tulsa 
(918) 758-8790, ext. 312 

The Muscogee (Occk) Nation hosts the 
midyear conference of the National Congress 
of American Indjans (the natioiTs oldest, 
largest, and most representative Indian orga* 
nization) at the Adams Mark Hotel in TTilsa, 
The conference brings tribal leaders and U.S. 
officials together to address topics of impor- 
tance to tribes and native peoples (treaty pro- 
tection, sovereign rights). 



TWO VISIONS SHAREO 
Five Civilized Tribes Museum ■ Agency Hill on 
Honan Heights Drive * Mushagee 
Free Admisslcm * (918) 688-1701 

Oklahoma master artists Ik>b Bell and Bert 
Seabouni in a two- man show at one of the 
Live Tribes' most fix mo us landmarks. 

.l ine 3-6 

8A.M,TOSr.M, 

SOVERBGNTY SYMPOSIOM 
Doubletree Hotel at Warren Place 
61st & Yale * Tulsa 
Admission SI 50 * (405) 521 4978 
The Oklahoma Supreme Court and the 
Oklahoma Indian Affairs Commission spon- 
sor this four- day symposium that dravvs 
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Sun Wa r r i o rs / ’■oi n Ha rth wo rks. 


some of iho best legal minds in indian Coun- 
try [induding U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Sandra Day OX'omior). On tlie agenda: en- 
vironmental law. housing, and the legal is- 
sues of economic development. The hot 
topic for this year is an encore — gaming 
taxation. 

_ jiii e 5 

REDEARTH SAUOPQUING 
&R00K 8IGMNG 

Ohlatioma Indian Art Gallery 
2335 S,W. 44th * OKC 
Admissiofi Free • (405) 885-61 02 

Book signing hy Virginia A, Stroud of 
Muskogee and gallery reception for painters 
Lee Bocock. Benjamin Harjo. Jr.> Merlin 
Little Thunder^ Robert Taylor. Robert 
Annesley. and lee josluia; bead workers Ri- 
chard Ait son and Cecelia Yoder; cera midst 
Bill Glass; and sculptors Allie and Sherman 
Chaddicson and Bill Haney. 

Stroud will sign the latest in her trio of 
children's books. The Pass of the Quiet Elkj 
which came out in April (she will also have 
original paintings on display). 



CBtAMIG WORKSHOP 


Rrehouse Art Center « 444 S. Flood • Norman 


Admission $44 * (405) 329-4523 

Traditional artist |uan Tafoya demon- 
strates ancient construction, firing, and deco- 
rating techniques of his San Ildetbnso Pueblo 
heritage. 


JBie 5-JUL'P 31 

RHI EARTH GALA EKHIBmOAl 


Oklahoma Indian Art Oallery 
2335 S.W. 44th • OKC 
Admission Free • (405) 685-6162 


Work by eight Oklahoma painters (Rob- 
ert Amiesley to Robert Taylor to Virginia 
Stroud), two bead workers (Richard AiLson 
and Cecelia Yoder), ceramicist Bill Glass, and 
three sculptors (AJIie and Sherman 
Chaddicson and Bill Haney) Ison display. 

Also on view: w'orks by a who's who of sev- 
enteen historically important artists, includ- 
ing Fred Beaver (191 1-1980) and Blackhear 
Bosin (1921-1 980). The gallery is open ex- 
tended hours {10 a.m. to 6 p.m, on June 6; 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. June 7-9) during l^ed Earth. 


June 7 

Fra EARTH ART AWARDS C8IBVI01VY 
Great Hall • IVlyriad • OKC 
Admission Free ■ (405) 427-5228 


10 A.M. 

PRiX DE WEST SEMINAR 
Nan Cowboy Half of Fame 
1700 N.L G3rtl*0KC 
Admission $85 * (405)478-2250 

l^rix de West artist Kent Ullbcrg of Corpus 
Christi. Texas, kicks off the museum's Prix de 
West Seminars on June 7 at 10 a*m. with 
'' Fhoughts On Public Art.” The $85 admis- 
sion is actually a seminar package that in- 
cludes two days of seminars as well as lunch 
on Saturday and breakfast and lunch on Sun- 
day (the Prix de West winner will be unveiled 
at Saturday's lunch). 

10:30 A.M. 

RQ) EARTH PARADE 

Myriad • OKC 

Free Admisslart • (405) 427-5228 

It is called one of the wonders of the 
world — the only parade known to include 
some 1.500 Native Americans representing 
100 ditTerent tribes in full regalia, rhe parade 
is always el bow -to- el bow pan id pa ms (danc- 
ers receive points for parade attendance). 
Expect to see both tribal leaders as well as a 
bevy of Indian princesses. 

I’hc parade begins and ends at the Myriad 


Convention Center on June 7; it lasts about 
30 minutes. 


II A.M. 

RUM PACHA 

Outdoop Stage ■ Mypiad Gardens * 8KC 
Free Admission « (405) 427-5228 

M y s i ca I perfo r m a nee b y R u n a P ach a . 

11A.M. 

PRIX DE WEST SEMINAR 
Nan Cawbay Hall u\ Fame 
1700 N.E. 03rd* OKC 
Admission $05 • (405) 478-2250 

Santa Fe potter Nathan Youngblood pre- 
sents ''Santa Clara Pueblo Pottery: A Tradi- 
tion Continue.s" on )unc 7\ Admission in- 
cludes two days of seminars and three meals. 

II A.M,4 F.M. 

AMHUCAN ilDIAN flM & VDEO SHOWCASE 
Great Hall • Myriad * OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405)427-5228 

NOON 

m EARTH FESTIVAL ft ARTIST BOOTHS Wm 
ft GRAND ENTRY DE DANCE C0IUH>EnT0RS 
Exhibit Halls ft Plaza -Myriad- OKC 
Adults $8 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 

Festival officially opens and remains open 
until 8 pjii* 


FIRST DAY 8TAIW» ISSUE CBIBViaNY 
Arena * Myriad * OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(201)783 3649 



Coianientorative hihuvi Dance stamps. 
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IT'5 WORTH The Drive. 


PotHwatomi Tribal Museum & Gift Shop 

1901 S. Gordon Cooper, Shawnee, OK • Beading Supplies •Turquoise Jewelry •Pendlelon 
Woolens •Beadwork •Clolhing •Moccasins •Original Ail Work •PolLery *Wood Carvings 8-5 
M-F and 94 on Saturday* (405) 275-3119. 

Potawatomi Tribal Store I 

Hardesty at Gordon Cooper, Shawnee, OK •Full Service Gas at Self-Service Prices *One 
Slop Shopping *Tobacco Products • Unmatched Customer Service. t>ll M-Sat and 7-10 on 
Sunday. (405) 275-1480. All major credit cards accepted. 


Firelake Bowling Center 

41107 Hardesty Road, Shawnee, OK •Full Service Snack Bar *Game Room •Lounge •Pool 
Room *24 Lanes •State of the art Bowling Equipment. M-Tli 9 am - Midnight, F-Sat 9 am - 2 am, 
Sunday 11 a.m. - Midnight (405) 275-2855. 


Potawatomi Tribal Store II 

214 E. Walnut {Hwy 9), Tecumseh, OK •Cigars • Pipe Tobacco • Assorted Smoking Accessories 
Specialty Chocolates & Coffee *Gifl Baskets made to order and shipped •30 -50% off retail prices! 
f>ll M-Sat and fL10:30 on Sunday. (405) 598-2012. MC, VISA, AMliX, DISCO VIiR 


Firelake Entertainment Center 


East of U.S. 177 on Hardesty Road, Shawnee, OK • ElectroBingo and FortuNet"* •F'irelake 
Jackpot u]> to $10,000 • Pi'ogressive 7*Spot U-Pik-Em starling at $5,000 • Payouts of $1,000 or 
more •Pull Tabs *Mega Bingo •Doors open nightly at 5:30 *Piay two sessions on weekends 
with 25C Minis starting at noon. (405) 2713-2242, 



Five affordable destinations 
within minutes of each other in 
Shawnee and Tecumseh. 

It's truly worth the drive. 



Free Print 



Add to the bciiuW of your home with this beauiifal 15" x 1 3" color repaxiuction of 
lames Karlc Fraser's famous End ofthu Tmii printed on the finest qualit\^ lithograph paper 
One per customer through August 3 U 


COLONIAL ART GALLERY & CO. 


Thousands of Prints • Originals - Sculptures • Reproductions • Western 
Modern • Old Masters • 19th Century American 


1336 NW 1st. Oklahoma City 73106 • (405) 232-5233 

Mon-Sat 10am-6pm, Sun l pni-6pm *2 1/2 blocks v\^st of Western 



Oklahoma Indian Times 


’’ Tf'pe Statens Indian Nervs Source 


Oklahoma has the highest population of American Indians in 
the United States* 37 tribal offices and hundreds of tribal 
events every year. OKLAHOMA INDIAN TIMES is working 
with many of these tribes to help strengthen communication 
among the tribal members and those interested in their 
various cultures,. .post and present. 


BIA issues* tribal elections, and tribal sovereignly are a few 
examples of pressing news covered in the TIMES. Feature 
stories of elders telling how it used to be, (and how it 
should) to youngsters winning their first baseball trophy 
Life for the tribal members of Oklahoma is vost, and we 
would like to shore it with you. 




There is also a Calendar of Events in each issue which lists upcoming powwows, 
hidian rodeos and arts and crafts shows. 

For ;^oHr sMtscripiicm, send S12.00, your name and address to: Oklahoma Indian Times, 
P.O, Box 400, Alton, OK 74331. T9 18-2 5 7-4263. (International Subscription Rates Vary) 

DON'T MISS THE NEXT ISSUE/ 


The U.S. Postal Service celebrates the first 
day of issue of a series of five 32-cent Ameri- 
can Indian Dances commemorative stamps. 
The stamps were designed by Cherokee- 
Creek artist Keith Birdsong of Muskogee in 
an excruciating process that required each 
stamp design to go through a panel of five 
experts. 

The stamps depict five dances— the fancy 
dance, butterfly dance, traditional dance, 
raven dance, and hoop dance. It took 
Birdsong (who is known for designing 
StarTrek and Star Wars posters and packag- 
ing) two and a half years to finish the stamps. 
They will be available in post offices through- 
out the country the day after their issue date, 

timm. 

MUSIC BY BUNA PACHA 
Outdoor Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
Free Admission • (405) 427-5228 

12:30 PJA. 

STIffiYTELLJNG BY TCHIN 
Red Earth Theatre • Myriad * OKC 
Adults $6 Bay Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405)427-5228 


1-5 ?M. 

DANCE COMPETITION: THY TOTS, JUNIOR, fi 
TEEN BOYS & GIRLS 
Arena * Myriad • OKC 
Adults 88 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 

1 P.M. 

STORYTELLING BY DOROTHY GOODE 
Outdoor Stage * Myriad Cardens * QKC 
Free Admission • (405) 427-5228 

hlOVM. 

NATIVE AMERICAN DESIGNERS FASHION SHOW 
Red Earth Theatre * Myriad • OKC 
Adults $6 Oay Pass; Under II Free 
(405) 427-5228 


mm. 

PRIK OE WEST SEMINAR 

Nari Cowtmy Han of Fame 
1700 HI. B8rd * OKC 
Admission $85 * (405) 478-2250 

Santa Fe potter Nathan Youngblood pre- 
sents a demonstration and lecture on '‘Firing 
of Santa Clara Pueblo Pottery'' in the 
Hamrick Gardens on June?. Admission in- 
cludes two days of seminars and three meals. 

2P.M, 

STORVTELLJNG BY TCHIN 
Outdoor stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Admission Free « (405) 427-5228 
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; 2:30P.M.OP.M. ' 

STORYTaiJniG BY MAHBVWAD 08 E 


Red EartR Theatre « n/lyriad * OMG 
ildutts $6 Day Pasa; Under 11 Free 
( 4115)427 5228 


4P.M.«.5^30P.M. 

MUSIC BY BUNA PACHA 

OutdODr Stage • Myriad Gardens * OKC 
Free Admission * (405) 427-5228 


4j30P.M. 

STORYTHUNG BY DOROTHY GOODE 
Red Earth Theatre • Myriad • OKC 
Adults SC Day Pass; Under 1 1 Free 
(405) 427-5228 


6m. 

STORYTBUNG BY DOROTHY GOODE 
Outdoor Stage ■ Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free Admission ■ (405) 427-5228 


r" 6:30 P.M. 

STORYTELUMGBYTCHini 
Red Earth Theatre * Myriad * OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 


r 8-10 P.M. ^ 

AMERICAN INDIAN DANCE THEATF^ 

Arena • Myriad • OKC 
Adults $10; Under 11 $5 • (405) 427-5228 

In the world of Native American dance 
they are the equivalent of the Bolshoi Ballet — 
the standard by which ail other Indian dance 
troupes are judged. Founded in May of 1 987^ 
the American Indian Dance Theatre was the 
first Indian dance troupe to have its own na- 
tional TV special on PBS*s "*Great Perfor- 
mances" in February of 1990. Its second 
hour-long PBS special was nominated for an 
Rmmy^ and its first cast album became the 
first recording of Native American musk to 
receive a Grammy nomination. 

The company tours extensively in the U.S. 
and abroad — from Tokyo to Paris. Though 
company director Hanay Geiogamah is a na- 
tive Oklahoman (as are some cast members)^ 
the group has rarely performed in Oklahoma 
and never in Oklahoma City. As the Boston 
observed, "Even viewers who shy away 
from the deeper experience the company of- 
fers will love the ornate costumes.” “A feast 
for the eye*” agreed New York Times dance 
critic Anna Kisselgoff. 


jHne 7-iL_ 

10A.M.TOJlPjt 

■DUN, BUFFALO, a 8M)S 

Double Starr Studio & Gallery • 322 W. 



RED EARTH SHOWCASE 


JUNE 5-9, 1 996 


Proud Dancer by Lee Bocock 9 1 M" k 5 1/4" 


Featured Artists 

Richard Aitson 
Robert Annesley 
Lee Bocock 
Allie Chaddlesone 
Sherman Chaddiesone 
Bill Glass 
Bill Haney 
Benjamin Harjo, Jr. 

Lee Joshua 
Merlin Little Thunder 
Virginia Stroud 
Robert Taylor 
Cecelia Yoder 

Opening Evening 
June 5, 6-9 pm 
Show will be 
on view through July 3 1 
Extended hours during 
Red Earth 


HM oklal^ oma lyidian Aft Gallerv 


2335 S.W. 44th St. Okla. City, OK 731 19 405/685-6162 ■ 800/585-6162 


Celebrating Our 25th Year 
As Oklahoma City’s Premier 
Indian Trading Post 

OKCs Indian Showplace for... 

Handmade Indian Silver & Turquoise Jewelry 
Hopi Kachina Dolls • Sterling Silver Bolos 
Navajo Sand Paintings • Indian Art Prints • Navajo Rugs 
Moccasins (Oklahoma’s Largest Selection) 
Choctaw Ribbon Shirts * Pueblo Pottery 


Quality. Tradition. 


1500 N. Portland, Oklahoma City (Just 6 Blocks North of Fairgrounds) 
Open Daily 10-6 Sunday 1-5 • (405) 947-2490 


June ■ July 1996 
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Red FMrth Festival in downtown Oklahoma City. 


Oklahoma Avenue • Guthrie 
Admission Free • (405) 282-8180 

Guthrie artist Nancy Russell opens her stu- 
dio for a showing of wood» bronze, and high- 
fired clay works using buffalo, Indian, and 
bird motifs. The gallery is a recent addition 
to the Tannery District of the Victorian city 
of Guthrie. (The studio is located across 
from the Santa Fe depot.) 



Jb’ne 7-3 0 

10 A.M. TO S;30 P.M. 


m EARTH caaRATim 
Milborn Gallery • Stockyards City 
S of 1-40 on Agnew • OKC 
Admission Free • (405) 236-4002 

This circa-1910 gallery (it was once a 
brothel and later a bar) will feature paintings 
by Diana Beach and Connie Seabourn, pot- 
tery by Robert Schoolfield, jewelry by 
Abraham Begay, graphics by Amado Pena, 
and raku sculpture by Harolyn Long, as well 
as the massive sculpture of 1992 Red Earth 
winner Denny Haskew. 


jbiie 7-sePT. 22 

PRIX DE WEST EXHIBITION 
Nan Cowboy Hall of Fame 
1700 N.E. 63rd • OKC 
Admission $3.25, $5.50, $6.50 
(405) 478-2250 

The Hall’s annual invitational featuring 
the best in contemporary western art contin- 
ues through September 22. 



RED EARTH RUN '96 
Myriad • Downtown • OKC 
Admission $10 • (405) 427-5228 


Participants take home a T-shirt, and 
there’s no charge to watch the run. 


9 A.M. 

PRIX DE WEST SEMMAR 
Nan Cowboy Hall of Fame 
1700 N.E. 63rd • OKC 
Admission $85 • (405) 478-2250 

June 8 opens with an artists discussion fea- 
turing Michael Duty, Roy Anderson, Bob 
Kuhn, and Kenneth Riley. Admission in- 
cludes two days of seminars and three meals. 

10 A.M.& 11:30 A.M. 

MUSIC BY RUNA PACHA 
Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free Admission • (405) 427-5228 


10A.M 

YOUTH ART COMPETITION AWARDS 
Exhibit Hall 8 • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 


10A.M.-8P.M. 

ARTIST BOOTHS, FESTIVAL 8i AMBUCAN 
ilDIAN FIM a VIDEO SHOWCASE 
Myriad • OKC 

Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 


1 10:3 0 A.M. n 

PRIX OEWEST SEMINAR 
Nan Cowboy Hall of Fame 
1700 N.L 63rd • OKC 
Admission $85 • (405) 478-2250 
Lowell McAllister, executive director of 
the Frederic Remington Art Museum of New 
York, lectures June 8 on “Remington in the 
North Country.” Admission includes two 
days of seminars and three meals. 

NOON 

GRAND BYTRY OF DANCE COMPETITORS 


Arena • Myriad • OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 

NOON 

STORYTEIJNG BY DOROTHY GOODE 
Red Eartb Theatre • Myriad • OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 


NOON 15 P.M. 
STORYTELMIGBY TCHM 
Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free Admission • (405) 427-5228 

I I P.M. ] 

NATIVE AMBUCAN DESIGNBIS FASHON SHOW 
Red Earth Theatre • Myriad • OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 

1P.M. 

PRIX DE WEST SEMINAR 
Nan Cowboy Hall of Fame 
1700 N.E. 63rd • OKC 
Admission $85 • (405) 478-2250 

Colorado painter Clyde Aspevig, Idaho 
sculptor George Carlson, and New Mexico 
painters John Moyers and Terri Kelly Moyers 
present a series of art demonstrations June 8 
in the museum’s Hamrick Gardens. Admis- 
sion includes two days of seminars and three 
meals. 


1P.M. 

STORYTHlilG BY DOROTHY GOODE 
Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free Admission • (405) 427-5228 


1-5P.M. 

Rfl) EARTH DANCE COMPETITION: SBiOR ft 
ADULT LADIES ft MBY, TEN BOYS ft GIRLS 
Arena • Myriad Convention Center • OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 


2 P.M. 1 3 P.M. 

GOSPB SRYGIY6 

Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free Admission • (405) 427-5228 

3 P.M. 

STORYTHIIVG BY MAHBYWADOSE 
Red Earth Theatre • Myriad • OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 


4 P.M. 

ST0RYTHJJN6 BY MAHBYWADOSE 
Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free Admission • (405) 427-5228 
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E?q7lore a Nation 
in Your Own Backyard 


O-si-yo! It’s the Cherokee way of saying hello! We invite you to visit the Cherokee 
Nation and experience our way of life up close. Spanning fourteen counties in the rugged 
Ozark foothills of northeastern Oklahoma, the Cherokee Nation is a region rich in natural 
resources and cultural heritage. For a complete listing of area events and attractions, call 
the economic and business development office at (800)850-0348. 

Cherokee Nation Gift Shops 

Art • Baskets • Beaded Items • Books • Pottery • Tapes 
Videos and much more. Tahlequah: 3 1/2 mi S. on Hwy 62 
(918)456-2793 or (800)256-2123. Sallisaw: Exit 308 off 1-40, 
1621 W. Ruth St. (918)775-2728. Tell gift shop staff where you saw this 
ad and receive 5% off purchase of selected merchandise. 

Cherokee Heritage Center, Tahlequah 

Oklahoma's premier living history attraction. 

Cherokee National Museum • Trail of Tears Outdoor Drama 
Tsa-La-Gi Ancient Village • Adams Corner Rural Village. 

For information call (918)456-6007. 

Tahlequah Area Attractions 

Illinois River • Lake Tenkiller • Murrell Home 
Thompson House • NSU River City Players 
and Jazz Band. Other Attractions Tahlonteeskee Courthouse 
and Museum, Gore • Crosswinds Golf Course, Tahlequah. 
Cherokee National Holiday Labor Day Weekend, Tahlequah. 
Call the Tahlequah Chamber of Commerce - (918)456-3742. 








Indian Summer 
festival '96 

SeptemBer 13-14-15 


I 

i 

4 * 


(BarttesviUe 
Community Center 
‘Bartiesvitte, O^ahoma 

Indian Fine Art Juried Exhibition 

• Lacrosse Tournament • Powwow 
* Indian Games • Storytelling 

• Gospel Sing and Fashion Show 
Demonstration of Indian Arts/Crafts 
• Traders and Vendors • Indian Food 

Many Other Interesting and Fun 
Activities throughout the Area 

For Information Call: (800) 618-2787 
Or Write To: 

Indian Summer Festival '% 

Box 1027 

Bartlesville, OK 74005 




Featuring Only 
Oklahoma Arti^ 

Wed.-Sat. 10-3 
and by appointment 
113 E. Broadway 
Drumright, Okla. 

(918) 352-3313 


A?M. 

ST0RYTELLN6BY TCMN 
Red Earth Theatre • Myriad • OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 


5 P.M. 

MUSIC BY RtMA PACHA 
Red Earth Theatre • Myriad • OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 


5 P.M. 

PRIX DE WEST IWITATIONAL ft SALE 
Nan Cowboy Hall of Fame 
1700 N.E. 63rd • OKC 
Cocktails S40; Awards Dinner $55 
(405) 478-2250 


ists, including Wayne Cooper, Dorothy 
Sullivan, Brooks Henson, Troy Anderson, 
Bob Thomason, Bert and Connie Seabourn, 
Dewayne Matthews, Charles and Harvey 
Pratt, Bill Rabbit, Jerome Bushyhead, and 
Murv Jacob. 


10 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 


m EARTH ARTIST BOOTHS ft FESTIVAL 
Plaza ft Exhibit Halls • Myriad • OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 


10 A.M. TO 7:15 P.M. 

AMBBCAN imAN FIM ft VIDEO SHOWCASE 
Great Hall • Myriad • OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405)427-5228 


11 A.M. A 2 P.M. A 3 P.M. 14 P.M. 
MUSIC BY RUNA PACHA 
Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free Admission • (405) 427-5228 

It A.M. 13P.M. 

STORYTHUNG BY MAHBmADOSE 
Red Earth Theatre • Myriad • OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 


Prix lie WesPs Sdni Amasani, oil, by Ray 
Swanson. 

Mingle with some of the finest contempo- 
rary artists in the United States and 1996 
promises to be no different. Cocktails begin 
at 5 p.m. in the galleries, followed by the Prix 
de West Invitational Drawing for Sale of Art 
at 6:30 p.m. (the awards banquet is at 7:30 
p.m.). Museum galleries remain open until 
1 1 p.m. for additional viewing and shopping. 

8-10 P.M. 

AMBUCAN raiAN DANCE THEATRE 

Arena • Myriad • OKC 
Adults $10; Under 11 $5 • (405) 427-5228 



VISIONS ft VOICES 


Tribes Gallery • 308 E. Main • Norman 
Free Admission • (405) 328-4442 

Tribes Gallery showcases a plethora of art- 


NOON 

GRAND BfTRY OF DANCE COMPETITORS 
Arena • Myriad • OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 

NOON 

STORYTEUNG BY DOROTHY GOODE 
Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free Admission • (405) 427-5228 

NOON 1 2 P.M. 

STORYTEUNG BY TCMN 
Red Earth Theatre • Myriad • OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 

1P.M. 

STORYTEUNG BY MAHBmADOSE 
Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 

I-5P.M. 

DANCE COMPETITION: ADULT LADES ft MB\I, 
TEAMS, ft FANCY DANCE OF CHAMPIONS 
Arena • Myriad • OKC 
Adults $6 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405)427-5228 
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4 P.M. 

STORYTHUK BY DOROTHY GOODE 
Red Earth Theatre • Myriad • OKG 
Adutte i8 Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405)427-5228 


7 P.M. 

FBUL GRAND BUTRY ft DANCE AWARD 
PRESBiiTATIONS 
Arena • Myriad • OKG 
Adults SB Day Pass; Under 11 Free 
(405) 427-5228 

Jb'lie 15 

1858 LAWN gOCtAL & WBOiffi RECe^TION 
Seopge Muprell Home • Park Hill 
3 miles south of Tahlequafi 
Free Admission • (918) 456 2781 

The Murrell Home is the ooly pre-Civil 
War mansion left in Oklahoma and one of 
the first mansions in the Cherokee Nation. 
Reenactors don circa- 1859 fashions, then 
mingle to the sounds of a band playing pe- 
riod tunes. John Ross (principal chief of the 
Cherokees) is among the guests debating the 
topics of the day— particularly the issue of 
slavery. (The public can ask the characters 
questions or just observe*) 

New this year: a wedding reception for 
James Latta and Harriet Sheldon^ who were 
married June 15, 1858* (James was Murrell's 
overseer, Harriet a teacher at Park Hill Mis- 
sion.) 

Jbne 28 & 29 

CERAMIC WORKSHOP 

Jacobson House • 609 Chautauqua * Nurman 
Admission 645 • (405) 366 1667 

Cherokee/Choctaw/Osage artist Mary Iron 
Eyes, head of the ceramic department at 
Richland College in Dallas, is known for her 
*"high tech” methods with ceramics. Her 
workshop covers liand building, figurative, 
low fire, and no fire clay techniques. Work- 
shop participants will collaborate on a 70- 
foot-in-diameter installation piece entitled 
Spirit Spiml. Box lunches are $5 each* 



SYMP08HJM& FEAST 
Jacobson House * 609 Chautauqua * Norman 
Feast 615 *(405)366-1667 

A two- month Native American clay show- 
case doses with a symposium and feast open 
to the public entitled “Native American Clay 
in the 21st Century." (The feast begins at 5 
p.m.) — Aimee J* Downs 



AMERICA IN ITS NATIVE STATE 


1 - 800 - 652--6552 

http://www-QktaQsf*stalo.bk*il9^^ 




r 



Oklahoma's only historical newspaper wliich highlights people, 
places and events of Indian and Oklahoma Territories. 

It's Not Just A Tiling Of The Past! 







TWIN TERRITORIES 

P.O. BOX 1426 • MUSKOGEE, OK 74402 • 918-489-2217 
Write Or Call For A Free Copy! 
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K iowa elder Leonard cozad, sr., leaned forward in his chair and 

began to sing a gourd dance song. His grandson Patrick too leaned forward until the 
foreheads of the two men> one old> one young, were almost touching, Leonard sang 
in Kiowa, and Patrick sang along, stumbling occasionally over the parts he was not sure of, 
like people do when they are just learning a song. He held a tape recorder up in one hand. So 
on a windy cold spring afternoon, a little piece of the Kiowa soul was passed on. 

One hundred years ago it looked as if much of the Kiowa culture would not last into the 
twentieth century, making the scene at the elder Cozad’s Hog Creek home extraordinary. The 
Sun Dance, the sacred highlight of the ceremonial year, had been banned by the U.S. govern- 
ment; the Gourd Dance and other warrior dan dances associated with it were subsequently 
thrown into limbo. "Back then, they took everything away from us — drums, songs, prayers, 
religion,” said Cozad. Although Native Americans had been fashioning hard-shelled gourds 
into rattles and dancing and singing with them for thousands of years, rattles too were in dan- 
ger of being silenced. 


BY MAURA MCDERMOrr 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY |.P. GARTTR 


Above, gourd dance poet Leonard Cozad, Sr. Opposite page, a gourd arbor. 
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Pmwj lefty Jim Lovett attd Lewis Biutques. 


For sixty years the Kiowa gourd dancers kept a low profile, 
yet managed to keep the songs and tradition of their dance from 
dying. The gourd rattle also lived on as an essential part of 
Native American Church ceremonies, which mix native beliefs 
with Christianity. If the rattle was muted, it was not silenced. 

Today the music of the gourd is louder than ever and has 
become a symbol of Indian pride. Since the Kiowa officially 
revived its Gourd Dance Clan in 1957 and began performing 
the dance in public, the dance has spread to tribes as varied as 
the Cherokee, Otoe-Missouria, and Osage. Both tribal and in- 
tertribal gourd dance societies 
abound across the state; if one 
wanted to, one could attend a 
gourd dance every weekend 
from spring through fall. 
From here the gourd dance has 
spread all over the United 
States and into Canada, a gift 
from Oklahoma to the rest of 
Native America. 

In more ways than one, 
Oklahoma has long been a 
center of gourd culture. The Spiro Mound people grew hard- 
shelled gourds in eastern Oklahoma a thousand years ago. The 
Plains tribes have long revered the man-sized roots of the wild 
buffalo gourd and used them for medicine. And around four 
thousand years ago, farmers in eastern North America — and 
likely in Oklahoma — were experimenting with another wild 
gourd, eventually transforming it into yellow crookneck, 
pattypan, and acorn squashes. In so doing, these ancient agri- 
culturists made the region one of the nine centers of primeval 
agriculture in the world, along with China and central Mexico. 



Today, a few Native Americans in Oklahoma have again 
taken up growing gourds as well as crafting from them rattles, 
dolls, bowls, boxes, flutes, and objetsd art, Oklahoma is noted 
nationwide for its gourd rattles. Gourd items are so popular 
that the Indian gift shops that sell them cannot keep them in 
stock. 

The Seneca have a story that seems an apt metaphor for the 
gourd revival. In it the forces of death are thwarted~a dead 
man's spirit is fetched back from the land of the dead to the 
world of the living inside a gourd. It could well be that the spirit 
of the Native American past will be carried into the future in 
the belly of a gourd. 

G0URI) DANCE POWER 

T he KIOWA GOURD DANCE HAS A LEGENDARY 
origin: a red wolf taught a Kiowa warrior the first gourd 
dance songs. Since then someone in each generation, skilled 
in composing and singing gourd dance songs, has been named 
Red Wolf (Ku-ee-Goodle-tey). When Leonard Cozad, Sr., re- 
turned from World War II with a Purple Heart after being 
wounded twice, he was given the honor. 

Now in his eighties, Cozad became a gourd dance poet, 
famed for the songs he has been creating for fifty years and for 
his knowledge of “grandfather^ or old gourd dance songs. In 
his living room is a picture of a red wolf (a present from Patrick) 
and a table crowded with trophies. He has been interviewed 
by researchers from the Smithsonian and inducted into the 
Kiowa Indian Hall of Fame for his contributions as a song 
maker and singer. How many songs has he composed? The 
question seems beneath him: “I don't count my songs," he 
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Growing Goeds 


said proudly. 

In a tape of a Kiowa gourd dance recorded in 1974, Cozad 
family and friends sing songs that date back to the red woll. 
While some gourd dance songs have lyrics in Kiowa, others just 
have vocables or sound sequences. To the untrained ear, the 
songs sound like the Indian equivalent of opera, albeit with an 
infectious beat. However, the sometimes sudden changes in 
tempo and volume and the heartfelt wolf howls and fast shake 
of the rattle at the end of each song distinguish the gourd dance 
from other Indian dances. 'To me, the gourd dance songs are 
the most beautiful songs,” said Northeastern State University 
anthropologist Ben Kracht, who has studied the genre. 

Some songs tell of the exploits of warriors, he said. Others 
are family oriented. Cozad has composed many songs to honor 
family members. Other songs are gifts to individuals. Amaz- 
ingly, nothing is written down, said Larry Cozad, one of 
Leonard's ten sons. (Cozad and his wife, Velma, also have six 

‘To me, the gourd dance songs are the 
most beautiful songs' 

—BEN KRACHT, NSU ANTHROPOLOGIST 

daughters.) Larry and his siblings began learning songs as 
children and are now making songs of their own. The prize- 
winning Cozad Family Singers are much sought after at big 
powwows across the United States. And when it comes to the 
gourd dance, said Kracht, “The Cozads arc it.” 

After the Kiowa warrior brought the red wolfs songs back 
to his people, a new warrior society was formed to safeguard 
and perform the songs. According to one history, this was in 
1838, after the Kiowa had defeated the Cheyenne and the 
A ra pa h o i n battle. Sku n kbe rry b ush es g ro wi n g o n t he s i te we re 
covered with the blood of the enemy, so the society took the 
name Tdien-pei-gahj meaning skunkberries. They were prima- 
rily a dance society and played an important role in the Kiowa's 
annual Sun Dance, erecting the Sun Dance lodge and policing 
the bufhilo hunts during the get-together. The society has had 
some famous members, including Satanta who once fearlessly 
drew a revolver on General William Tecumseh Sherman. One 
of White Bear's family songs reflects the period in which the 
Kiowa were battling for their place on the Plains. It also re- 
flects the personal nature of some gourd dance songs: 

My brother has been killed by the enemy; there's no one 
W mourn for hinu ordy myself.. 

The gourd dance used to be held only once a year during the 
summer Sun Dance ceremonies. After the last Kiowa Sun 
Dance in 1 890, gourd dancers held the ceremony in secret and 
found new occasions to dance, often during Armistice Day 
observances. By the late 1930s ihe ceremonies had just about 
died out. They were reborn in 1957 when the society reformed 
and adopted an English language name. The Kiowa Gourd 
Dance Clan. The dances were resumed, held each year around 
the Fourth of July, the time of the old Sun Dance. 


G ourds are easy to grow and thrive on the basics: space, 
summer sunshine, and water. “A bunch of water,” says Ruth 
Cole of Wagoner, who is shooting for a record harvest of four 
thousand gourds this year. Whether growing one or one hundred, 
gourd vines with their big, fuz?:y leaves and rampant growth lend 
the garden a lush, tropical fed. 

They come in two general types: ornamental gourds (Cucurbita 
pepp), also called soft -shelled, and bottle gou rds 
siceraria), or hard-shelled. Ornamentals are small, colorful, 
sometimes warty (thcyTc often sold for harvest decorations), and 
include apple, pear, spoon, nest egg, and crown of thorns varieties. 
Bottle gourds are larger, and besides the common bottle or 
birdhouse variety include dipper, dub, banana, snake, bushel 
basket, canteen, and basketball gourds, to name just a few. ( Hard 
skins make them ideal for carving or burning.) Cuatzzh or Italian 
edible gourds, are snake-shaped and taste like squash when picked 
young. Luffa or sponge gourds belong to a different class of gourds, 
but they can also be eaten and grown following the guidelines for 
ornamental gourds. 

Both Types of gourds grow and are harvested in one season. Plant 
them on hilU or in beds in full sun that have been enriched with 
compost or manure, as you would for melons or squash. Plant five 
to eight seeds per hill at a depth about twice the seed length. Later, 
thin the plants to two or three of the healthiest. Ornamental gourds 
have yellow flowers that open in the day, while bottle gourds have 
white flowers that bloom at night. The two also differ in days to 
maturity: ornamentals mature in about three months; hard-.shclled 
need more like four to five. Some varieties of both will cross- 
pollinate. But neither wdll cross with the other. 

Bored on a summer Saturday? Watch the vines grow. Gourds 
can sprawl a foot per day, reaching forty to fifty feet in length. 
Growing gourds up a trellis, a tree, or along a fence reduces the risk 
of rot or blemishes and produces straight dipper necks. Ruth Cole 
grows gourds up industrial strength six-foot-high gourd racks“ 
cattle panels cur\'ed over long planting beds. Mulch to preserve 
moisture: gourds are as thirsty as watermelons. 

Harvest ornamentals when the fruits turn hard, and the stems are 
brown and dry. Hard-shelled gourds turn light green or yellow^ 
beige when ready to harvest. Cole recommends leaving hard-shelled 
gourds on the vines until the first frost kills them. Harvesting too 
soon can result in shrivel and ruin, she warns. Cut gourds from the 
vine leaving a two-inch stem. 

To preserve the colors of ornamemal gourds for several months, 
the gourd grower's biblc. Gourd Crofts recommends wiping them 
\vith Lysol, then polishing with paste wax. Soft-shelled ornamentals 
arc more perishable than bottle gourdS) but it is passible to dry 
them too. 'I'he key is good air circulation. Hang gourds by the stem 
or dry' them on a rack in a shaded place like a garage or barn. One 
caution: mice like gourd seeds. 

Hard-shelled gourds begin as ninety percent water, but even the 
heavyweights {the one hundred pounders] will eventually dehydrate 
to a couple of pounds. Depending on size, a gourd can take from 
three months to a year to dry. Both types are dried when they gel 
light and seeds rattle. Ornamental gourds end up cream-colored; 
bottles vary from buff to brown. Don't assume a moldy skin means 
ruin— this is a normal part of the curing process, says Ruth Cole, 
and the outer skin will be removed after the gourd dries anyway. 

After the outer skin is off {the Coles use a steel Chore Boy on a 
wet gourd), the gourd is ready to be crafted. Gourds can be stained, 
dyed, varnished, painted, burned, carved, or, of course, left an 
naturek — Maura McDermott 
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Wolf howls distinguish the gourd 
dance from other dances. 


From the early 1960s on, the gourd dance flourished. As it 
spread to other tribes, it kept its character as a dance honor- 
ing veterans while becoming a part of the larger powwow cul- 
ture* Today there are both tribal and intertribal gourd dance 
groups* At most powwows the dance is performed in the af- 
ternoon, before the competitive dancing gets under way. The 
gourd dance at the American Indian Student Association 
spring po’vvwow in March was typical. About twenty-five men 
holding rattles formed a circle on the polished wood floor of 
the Lloyd Noble Arena in Norman* In the center of the arena 
were a drum and a circle of drummers* In the aisles vendors 
sold rattles and bumper stickers proclaiming “Gourd Dance 
Power/' “They're praying when they're out there in the circle,” 
explained Dan Freeman, who makes and sells a variety of 

If so, they are rhythmic prayers* Each 
man steps in place, keeping time with 
the drum, bouncing a little while shak- 
ing the rattle in his right hand and hold- 
ing a feather fan in his left* In the circle 
are young and old. Over their street 
clothes all are wearing one or more ele- 
ments of traditional gourd dance rega- 
lia: a bandolier of red mescal beans, a 
red and blue cloth thrown over their 
shoulders, a beaded sash. Though some 
are shaking real gourd rattles, others 
hold rattles made of metal: all are re- 
ferred to as gourds. “Open up your 
hearts, people," exhorted the emcee* 
Women in fringed shawls joined the 
dance, forming a circle behind the men, 
following their movements. The circle 
of dancers began to move as one toward 
the drum, one foot up, one foot down* 
The women swayed* “Take it home, 
boys," the emcee cried* The rattling and drumming reached 
a crescendo and stayed there, the arena seemingly about to ex- 
plode with sonic energy. Then suddenly, with a final, trium- 
phant hard shake of their rattles, the music stopped. 

A GOURD IS A GOURD IS A SIlUASH... 

OURDS COME IN TWO MAIN TYPES. ONE IS THE 
hard -shelled gourds [Lagenaria skeraria) known generi- 
cally as bottle gourds* Bottle gourds come in many shapes: 
bottles, birdhouses, dippers, snakes, penguins*,* No one yet 
knows how the bottle gourd came to North America or when* 
In fact, no one knows exactly where or when it was first do- 
mesticated. To make the puzzle more complicated, there are 
no wild gourds growing anywhere in the world today, though 
domesticated gourds grow almost everywhere and have been 
used for eons by most cultures of the world* “It's a real para- 


dox," admitted Dr. Lee Newsome of the University of South- 
ern Illinois at Carbondale. Newsome recently unearthed the 
oldest dated bottle gourd remains in North America, a series 
of rind fragments about 7,000 years old* The rinds probably 
came from containers or rattles buried with their human own- 
ers at the Windover archaeological site in Florida* 

How did they get to Florida? A popular theory is that they 
floated over from Africa. (A 1954 experiment established that 
gourd seeds remained viable even after being submerged in sea 
water for almost a yean) One possible scenario: they washed 
up on the beach, took root, and one day, an ancient woman 
digging clams came along and saw their possibilities. 

In those days before pottery, gourds were, you can bet, in- 
stantly popular. Gourd water bottles kept water cool through 
evaporation. Gourd birdhouses (first made by Indians in the 
southeastern U*S*) attracted to corn fields purple martins that 
ate insects and chased away crows* Not only that, but the plant 
yielded bowls, spoons, funnels, toys, and musical instruments, 
as well as a prehistoric raft for a day on the river. 

A few thousand years later, another kind of gourd again 
helped revolutionize Native American life* Indians who had 
been hunters and gatherers in the woodlands of eastern North 
America took the first steps towards the farming life. They 
began domesticating four native wild plants: the sunflower, 
the marsh elder, the lamb's quarter, and last but not least, the 
soft-shelled gourd ( Cucurbita pepa ovtfera), similar to the small 
yellow ornamental gourds sold for decoration at Halloween. 

Of the four, the gourd was bound for the biggest changes. 
About 4,500 years ago, scientists believe Indians gathered the 
seeds from this wild plant and began planting them* Over the 
years these farmers saved seeds from plants that exhibited the 
characteristics they wanted: big seeds that germinated quickly, 
and sweet rather than bitter-tasting flesh* Eventually farmers 
created the familiar yellow crookneck, pattypan, and acorn 
squashes we eat today, all varieties of Cucurbita pepo, a species 
which also includes pumpkins. 

Until very recently, anthropologists and botanists believed 
that all Cucurbita pepo squashes had been domesticated in 
Mexico and then spread into North America, like corn did* 
Eastern North America was commonly considered an agricul- 
tural backwater* But then researchers began studying some of 
the earliest of what they now call “gourdy squashes”- — gourds 
on their way to becoming squashes. At a site in west-central 
Missouri, archaeologists found sixty Cucurbita pepo seeds. 
They were bigger than present-day wild gourd seeds — a dear 
sign of domestication* Yet rind fragments found with the seeds 
resembled wild gourds, wrote the Smithsonian's director of 
archeobiology Bruce D* Smith in his 1995 book The Emergence 
of Agriculture^ which suggested to Smith that domestication 
was indeed just under way* 

These discoveries prompted Smith to go looking for the 
grandmother gourd' — the wild ancestor of the gourdy and 
summer squashes. Smith found a likely candidate still grow- 
ing in the Arkansas Ozarks. He also took samples of this plant, 
Cucurbita pepo ovifera ozarkaua^ from Mayes, Cherokee, and 
Adair counties in Oklahoma* This little green striped gourd, 


rattles and drums. 



Dipper by Ruth (opposite) 
ami Pearl Cole. 
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known as a nest egg gourd, had long 
been thought a garden escapee, an orna- 
mental that could survive in the wild for 
a short time. High-tech tests confirmed 
that instead, the plant was truly wild and 
was indeed very likely the grandmother 
gourd. 

While no gourdy-squash remains 
have yet been found in Oklahoma, an- 
thropologist Gayle Fritz of Washington University in St. Louis 
thinks “it is more likely than not” people in Oklahoma were 
growing them 4,000 years ago. Whether early Oklahomans 
were the original domesticators or received seeds that were 
already domesticated, no one knows. But by the time the Spiro 
culture was flourishing about 1 200 A.D., squash was an impor- 
tant food crop, one of the Three Sisters of corn, beans, and 
squash that sustained Native America. 



Gourd rattles by JoJo Rice of Meeker, 


TRUE ARTISTS SHARE: 


Y oung ruth cole and her brothers and sis- 
ters discovered early on how much like hand grenades nest 
egg gourds were. “We’d get up in the hay barn and throw them 
at each other,” recalled Ruth, who is Creek. The Coles found 
another use for the little gourds about twenty years ago. That 
is when they began painting them up like little Indian dolls. 
Then Ruth’s mother Pearl received a wood burning tool for 
Christmas, and she laughs, “I had to try it on something.” That 
something was a bottle gourd. 

Since then the mother and daughter team have turned ex- 
perimenting with gourds into an art form. Their decorated 
gourds sell from California to Italy and at tribal gift shops in 
Oklahoma. “I thought the fad would die out by now,” mar- 
veled Ruth. But the fascination with gourds has turned out to 
be no fad. Observed Elaine Philemonof of the Cherokee Na- 
tion Gift Shop: “Every item they make is a good seller. They 
go so fast we can’t keep them in stock.” “Used to, everyone in 
Oklahoma grew gourds,” added Pearl Cole. Gourd dippers 
became obsolete when electricity arrived in rural areas in the 
1 950s and water began flowing automatically out of the tap and 
into a glass. Gourds are now so hard to find, the Coles grow 
their own. They average about two thousand per season; this 
summer they arc shooting to double that harvest. 

Through the years, the Coles have experimented with a num- 
ber of gourd shapes. Canteen gourds they turn into boxes; 
dippers they use as canvasses. Bushel basket gourds they fash- 
ion into doll houses and drums. Sometimes, because gourd 
varieties tend to cross, they get newfangled gourds: a flattened 
bushel basket or a nest egg with a neck. “No matter,” said Pearl. 
“Wc can use almost any shape.” 

The Coles are hard pressed to name their most popular cre- 
ation, but it might well be the carved and wood burned dipper 
gourds. In the past. Native American artists might have used 
a burning stick and a bone awl as tools; the Coles use an elec- 
tric wood burning tool with a universal tip and a saber saw 


with a jeweler’s blade. Familiar Okla- 
homa flowers, birds, and animals curve 
around their gourds, as do Indian flute 
players and villages. The Cherokee story 
“How Man Got Fire” inspired one cre- 
ation, while the Trail of Tears inspired 
another on a gourd that is now part of the 
permanent collection at the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes Museum in Muskogee. 

The Coles are nothing if not whimsical in their creations. 
Gold silk dream catchers adorn the hearts of dipper gourds, 
and clay lizards and leaves cling to a bowl cover. Lift another 
bowl lid and find a possum on a grapevine. “We have lots of 
fun,” said Pearl. “We wouldn’t do it if it wasn’t fun.” And part 
of the fun is experimenting, beading a gourd lid or weaving a 
band of honeysuckle to a gourd bowl. And nothing goes to 
waste: scrap pieces become doll faces, hair barrettes, pins for 
ribbon shirts, or turtle shells. “It’s easy to come up with ideas,” 
confided Ruth. It is harder to find the time to execute them. 
Some designs have come to her in dreams. And some of her 
more intricate designs take her days to finish. 

Her mother is faster with the wood burner, Ruth admitted, 
and she calls her mother “her model.” Theirs is a true collabo- 
ration: neither will take credit for individual pieces, as both 
are likely to work on any given gourd. And they are passing the 
wood burning tool onto a new generation: her nephew 
Zachary is awfully good, said Ruth. 

As for the art of decorating gourds, Ruth and Pearl enjoy 
teaching others. “Anybody can do it,” asserted Pearl. “It just 
takes practice. I hate to hear people say they can’t do it.” They 
have taught gourd craft classes for the Cherokee Nation and 
recently took on a private student, a Native American woman 
from New Mexico. Why do this? Traditions are lost when 
people are secretive, Ruth explained. “True artists share.” 


CULTURE WARRIORS 

C ONTROVERSY,” SAID KRACHT, EARMARKS THE 
Gourd Dance these days. As the Gourd Dance has spread, 
the Kiowas have come to feel protective of the dance and its 
protocol. Larry Cozad worries that too many gourd dancers 
view the dance as recreation — for him it is a spiritual experi- 
ence. And indeed his father disapproves of the casual attire of 
some dancers. “Dress up like the tribe you represent,” Leonard 
Cozad, Sr., advised, and never forget that “This is the most 
dignified dance there is.” 

Though the Kiowas are generally acknowledged to have 
originated the gourd dance, some scholars point out the exten- 
sive cultural exchange among Native Americans of different 
tribes in the 1 9th century and that warrior society dances were 
often just variations on a theme. Though he has been accused 
of being Kiowacentric, Kracht maintains the Kiowa have a le- 
gitimate claim to the dance, as they are the only tribe with an 
origin story for it, and most of the hundreds of gourd dance 
songs are in Kiowa. 
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Other tribes, however, cbim similar dances and bring to the 
gourd dance their own interpretations of its history and mean- 
ing* The Comanche's Little Pony Society hears in the gourd dance 
drum the sound of horse hooves walking, trotting, and finally 
galloping across the plains. They view the gourd dance as a 
generic name for the victory dance. They may have a point. 
Dances with gourds have been done for thousands of years* 
Captain [ohn Smith described an early one in his General His- 
tory of Virgima: “Their chief instruments are rattles made of 
small gourds.*, they have bass, tenor, counter-tenor, mean, and 
treble*” Smith didn^t care for the new sound: “These mingled 
with their voices; sometimes twenty or thirty together made 
such a terrible noise as wuld rather affright than delight any 
man” (sic). Yet botanist William Bartram wrote of the “sweet 
low voices” of the Creeks harmonizing with a rattle gourd* 
Gourd rattles are traditionally part of the Sac and Fox war 
dance, the Creek's Green Corn ceremonies, and many Chero- 
kee dances, including the eagle dance, done to celebrate vic- 
tory or peace. 

Despite the controversy, avid gourd dancer Philip Pruner, a 
Potawatomi, feds the dance is a unifying force among Native 
Americans. “It s the one universal dance,” he said. “We're all 
brothers and sisters out in that circle.” And what the gourd 
dancer lacks in flash and feathers, he makes up for in dedica- 
tion. One elderly man is known to come to the circle in his 
wheelchair — trailing an oxygen tank, but with gourd firmly in 
band. 

For Ronnie Price of Moore, 
a.k.a. Choctaw Ronnie, the 
dance is a mind builder. 
Come to a gourd dance not 
feeling good, and one will 
leave feeling better. The good 
feelings are generated from 
the songs, agreed Larry 
Cozad* For many, participat- 
ing in the gourd dance is way 
to celebrate Native American 
heritage, to get in touch, 
through music and dance, 
with their ancestors. U 
doesn't hurt, either, that the 
dance is fun and doable for 
the middle-aged men who 
make up the majority of 
gourd dancers: “Pm forty-eight, and if I tried to grass dance, 
rd be laid up for two months,” quipped Pruner. 

And so he shakes a rattle* And he has been trying to re-form 
the Potawatomi equivalent of the Gourd Dance Society, the 
Cedar Lodge, Once limited to veterans, Pruner would like to 
see it open to everyone, as is the case among most gourd dance 
groups these days. After all, he pointed out, “We're all war- 
riors, in some way or another, for our culture.” W\ 


The phorogroph on page 33 is from the Smkhsoman Institution, 
Archives of American Gardens, Carden Club of America Collection. 



The Kiowas host three separate gourd dances July 2-4: at Carnegie 
Park in Carnegie, at Chieftain Park (13 miles south of Camegk), and 
at Tia-peah Park (south of the Comanche Tribal Complex). What 
distinguishes the three? Very little. (There was a split in the Gourd 
Clan years ago, hence three dances.) The dances at Chieftain and Tia- 
peah parks are geared more toward non-Native Atnerkan audiences 
(visitors often show up in full regalia and join in the ceremotiy). 

While non- Native Americans can visit all three dances, the dances at 
Carnegie Park adhere to strict rules — only Native Americans can 
dance, and those who do must wear traditional regalia (no shorts or t- 
shirts). 

All three dances begin in the late afternoon or early evening and 
freijuently last past midnight For more information, contact the 
Kiowa Tribe at (405) 654-23(X). 

The American Indian Cidtural Society in Norman holds an 
intertribal gotmi dance each fall Thus far Kickapoos, Kiowas, and 
Comanches have each presented their version of the gourd dance. The 
A ICS also hosts lectures, seminars, and de7nonstraiions with the goal of 
presaying the culture and art of American Indiam. Meetings are 
monthly (generally on the second Tuesday of the month) at 6 pmi. at 
Tribes Gallery, 307 E. Maifu For more injortnation, call Effie Tee at 
(405) 321-8070 or Gwen Wilhurn at (405) 325-3546. 

The Southern Plains Indian Museum in Anadarko, (405) 247-7221, 
has a large colkctiori of peyote gourd rattles on display along with other 
Southern Plains artifacts. 

The Coks^ gourd art can be found at the Cherokee Nation Gift Shop, 
3 1/2 mites south ofTahleqnah on US-62, (918) 456-2793; the Five 
Civilized Tribes Museum Gift Shop on Horror Heights Drive in 
Muskogee, (918) 683-1701; and the Red Stick Gallery in Okmulgee^s 
Creek Council House Museum, W6 W. 6th, (918) 756-2324. Choctaw 
Trading Post, 1520 N. Portland, Oklahoma City, (405) 947-2490, also 
carries gourd rattles, bowls, and dippers (some antique) when its 
owners can find them. 

Leonard Cozad, Sr., and family are the singers on Kiowa Gourd 
Dance Vol. L tape recorded at Carnegie in }une of 1974. The tape 
indttdes a history of the dance as well as comments on the songs by 
Cozod. To order a tape (SIO plus shipping), contact Black Beaver 
Trading Company, 5 Bingham Circle, Shawnee, OK 74801, (405) 
273-6625. 

For those inspired to grow their own gourds, seeds are available from 
Native Seeds/SEARCH, 2509 N. Campbell mS, Tucson, AZ 85719, 

( 520) 327-9123. ( Native Seeds stocks about 20 varieties of gourd seeds, 
and Native Americans receive a special discount. } 
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MIKE LARSEN HAS BEEN DOING PAINTINGS OF SHAMAN 
almost as long as he has been an artist. They were always powers 
ful paintings, designed to capture on canvas his own impressions 
of a Native American healer. It never went farther than that until 
a year ago, when the Chickasaw artist (probably best known for 
his painting of the five Indian ballerinas that hangs in the Okla- 
homa capitol) decided to bring his focus back home to Oklahoma 
after twenty-five years of peddling his art in galleries from 
Scottsdale to Los Angeles. *T thought a good place to start, ex- 
plained Larsen, “was with the thirty-six federally recognized tribes 
in Oklahoma. I would paint a representative from each tribe*” 


LARSEN ■ HA 07.0US. HAO ZOUS. HE SINGS TO US 
LEFT. SHAWNEE SHAHAN 
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June 
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He decided to focus on tribal shaman because of 
what they represent to their respective tribes: Holy men 
(or women). Healers. Teachers. Prophets. In doing 
so he made a commitment to accurately represent on 
canvas the unique differences of tribal shaman in cos- 
tuming and totemS“ever mindful that the integrity of 
the art still had to come first. *T wanted someone to 
be able to look at the paintings/' explained Larsen, "and 
say, "This is C^heyenne, that is Cherokee, this is Ponca, 
that, Choctaw/ " 


PEOPLE OE THE SUN ' EORT SILL APACHE 
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He started with the most accessible tribes — the Choctaw, Shawnee, Cheyenne, Chero- 
kee, Chickasaw, among otherS“ivith the hopes of learning along the way more about 
the shaman of less-documented neighboring tribes* There have definitely been surprises; 
Larsen began his painting of a Pawnee shaman only to learn four shaman existed — one 
for each of four distinct Pawnee bands* The final Pawnee canvas included each of the 
distinctly dressed men and now hangs in a small museum in Pawnee. 
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Larsen expects his shaman portfolio to take three 
years to complete. He has llnished twelve paintings 
thus far. Each comes with a small head study on can- 
vas, a large work on paper, and Larsen *s working 
drawings. The cost, $8,000* Patrons are so eager to 
receive their paintings, Larsen has had less than a day 
in some instances to admire his finished work* But 
no matter* When the last painting is completed, the 
rest w ill all come home once more for a one-of-a-kind 
showing of Oklahoniaifs thirty-six shamans* Ahoy. 



Two sbanutti paintings are presently o/i display at 
Larsen and Larsen Studio and Gallery, lomted at 3001 
Faseo on The Paseo in mid-town Oklahoina City. It is 
open daily from 9n,m, to 4 pjii (405) 525-3300. 
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‘We have to resist attempts at 

being characterized as being 

dangerous savages or noble 

spirits or ravaged victims' 

—Richard Whitman 


R ichard ray whitman grew up in his 

graadmother’s house where English was rarely spoken, 
yet the work that he produces as a man is high tech, 
weaving photography and poetry with video and special effects 
for a look that recalls MTV more than Geronimo, ''Inourlan* 
guage,'’ explained the Yuchi-Muscogee (Creek) artist, "we 
doiTt have a word for history. We use the concept of memory. 
My art is about spirit, from my experience. 1 grew up with my 
grandmother. I heard their stories, but it would be disrespect- 





Whitman at Red Mound: No Translation exhibit in Tulsa. 
Opposite pagCf Do Indian Artists Go To Santa Fe When 
They Die?, 1989. 


The photographs of Richard Whitman speak another language. 


TALKING 
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ful to say I could see through their elder eyes. They shared fam- 
ily love with me, communal love, and that's what informs my 
work. It's about compassion.” 

A self- described Native American activist grown gentler with 
age, Whitman spends much of his time and work challenging 
non-Indian attitudes about Indian people. His smooth man- 
ner, deep voice, and eloquent use of language allow his mes- 
sages to go down easily — not unlike the spoonful of sugar with 
which Mary Poppins dispensed her medicine. The end result? 
Audiences often hear a different viewpoint without feeling like 
someone is pointing fingers or leveling blame. And Whitman 
believes art can take the conversation another step yet — if the 
artists themselves are willing, “In Indian art,” said Whitman, 
"weVe tended to focus on styles and marketing strategies, on 
what's fashionable. Our art is bigger than that. It's about ide- 
als, issues, concepts. That's what's been lacking, if Indian art 
is to have a future.” 


BY J0AN FREDRIGK 
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Authentic Chocolate Culture Guides, 1991. 


As a student studying in Santa Fe at the Institute of Ameri- 
can Indian Arts from 1969-71, VVhilman fell the conventional 
wisdom held that if a student wanted to be an Indian artist, he 
had to be a painter — especially if he was from Oklahoma. 
Painting was all well and good, bnt Whitman couldn't help 
noticing in the teeming artistic community of Santa Fe that 
other disciplines existed. He soon realized that “I was looking 
for my discipline/' 

He found it in photography. 

He is perhaps best known for his 1980s “Street Chiefs” se- 
ries, haunting photos of Nati%^e American men lost in an ex- 
istence of panhandling, drug abuse, homelessness, and life on 
the street. Whitman approached the subjects of his photo- 
graphs as fellow Indians; he documented their lives — only to 


encounter resistance from members of both the Indian and 
non- Indian worlds who wanted to ignore that such lives ex- 
isted, The photographs seemed an e%Tn greater anomaly in the 
early 1990s, with big, romantic blockbuster movies like Kevin 
Costner's Dances with Wolves and Daniel Day Lewis's Last of 
the Mohicans painting idealized pictures of Native American 
lile, albeit a hundred years out of date. 

In fact, W li i t m a n h i m se 1 f a p p ea red i n Dances wi th Wol ves^ 
though he admits the experience was bittersweet. Proud that 
Indian culture was getting its due, he was nonetheless uncom- 
fortable with how the movie reinforced America’s cliched view 
of Native American as a dead culture. The contradictions with 
his own experience— much less his art — were enough that 
Whitman no longer appears in movies — unless they address 
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contemporary Indians or offer contemporary Indians a piece 
of the proverbial Hollywood pie» (He acted in Lakota Womrtt; 
because most of tbe production work — grips^ cameras, sound, 
editing — was either done by Native American professionals or 
Native Americans on internships,) 

Whitman envisions a future in which Native Americans in- 
vest in, conceive, write, direct, and produce films about them- 
selves, their past, and their future. His own experimental music 
video Hiitiumities Word won fust place in this year's Red Earth 
1996 film and video competition. In May of 1996, Whitman 
and brother Joe Dale Tate Neva quay a staged a collaborative 
show, Red Mound: No Translation, at Living Arts Space of 
Tulsa in which they painted images and phonetic representa- 
tions of the Yuchi language on gallery walls (Whitman also 


7 tell young Indians that the guilt 

doesnh do anyone any good ' 

—Richard whitman 



Absence of Our Presence, i 993. 


hauled in a mound of red Oklahoma dirt). 

Through the years awards, one-man shows, and accolades 
have come in a steady stream, but Whitman's career- — or vo- 
cation as he likes to call it — as an artist has not been without 
crisis. Two fires destroyed much of his early work, including 
writings and negatives. The bulk of his student portfolio at 
lAIA went up in flames in a friend's storage area, and in 1994 
his home and studio in Norman burned to the ground, razing 
a body of work spanning the years from 1968 to 1994. Only 
previous artwork sold to private collectors and selected images 
in museums and shows in Arizona, New Mexico, California, 
and Europe survived. 'Tt devastated me, but at the same time, 
it was a clean slate. I didn't have time to agonize over it," 
Whitman said. “The fire called for me to make new work. I 
think my best work is ahead of me. Ten years ago 1 was over- 
documenting and asking too many questions. The work now 
asks its own set of questions, and the fire had a lot to do with 
that." 

His art has always been more personal than that of many of 
his peers, and in his younger days it had an almost tangible 
anger to it. “Em trying to distance myself from that protest 
work," admitted Whitman, to learn “how to present myself as 
a more multi-dimensional person. Tm still finding my way.” 

What has never flagged is his interest in technology. It is 
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Art should be trouble- 
making, but it also 
should console. 



Alternative History, 1993. 


almost as if by using high-tech media his message that Indi- 
ans are multi-dimensional, complex individuals carries more 
validity. “I tell young Indian students we must try to actively 
represent ourselves and not let other people do the job for us 
or do the job on us,” said Whitman. ‘The official art world is 
notorious for excluding Indian artists. We have to resist at- 
tempts at being characterized as being dangerous savages or 

noble spirits or ravaged 
victims.” 

Whitman still tackles 
important Native Ameri- 
can issues in his work, but 
he has walked beyond his 
backyard and entered the 
global arena, actively 
working for amnesty 
groups and environmen- 
tal concerns. “The chal- 
lenge for me,” said 
Whitman, “is how to 
work within my Indian 
community and also in- 
teract in the larger world. 
I tell young Indians that 
the guilt doesn’t do any- 
one any good. We have 
to transform it. It’s a chal- 
lenge with all the increas- 
ing social ills and risks. 
I’m looking at youth, and 
for me, art has offered up alternatives for me as a healing force, 
and art has served as a mediator.” 

Not that he hasn’t also found trouble in art. Whitman has 
seen non-Indians latch onto traditional art as something ex- 
otic or ethnic, with little tolerance for art that doesn’t fit their 
definition, including works like his own. “1 consider myself 
contemporary and traditional at the same moment,” said 


Whitman. “One of the problems with presenting traditional 
art is when the white audience is ignorant of it.. .The non-ln- 
dian world wants to help us preserve our culture, but they’re 
only interested in the least challenging aspects that they can 
categorize. As long as we’re museum relics, we’re safe. I’ve 
faced accusations that my art is not Indian art with no recog- 
nizable signs of ‘Indianness.’ That’s a cultural arrogance on 
their part based on their own criteria about how everybody’s 
the same. 

“There’s little chance of them changing,” added Whitman, 
“unless there’s more access, more contemporary Indian cul- 
tural affairs addressed by Native Americans themselves.. .I’m 
optimistic.. .We’ re living in a different time and circumstances. 
1 hope young Indian artists cut a whole new swathe. The pos- 
sibilities of the technologies are endless.. .How does one be 
oneself within all that (technology)? I use whatever formats 
serve the purpose for me.. .but one always has to stay in touch 
with the heart. Film and TV are changing, but it has less to do 
with heart. That’s what I see missing — the much-needed 
element.. .Art should be trouble-making (but it should also) 
console.” 

Whitman believes what has carried Native Americans thus 
far has been a faith in themselves and a sense of responsibility 
for others — not just for each other, but also for the environ- 
ment and other forms of life. “When you talk about the fu- 
ture,” said Whitman, “it is about inspiring our people to carry 
on and inspire new attitudes about ourselves.. .That’s what will 
carry us forward — that faith and responsibility. That’s what 
carried us this far.” i® 


Joan Frederick of San Antonio, Texas, is the author of T.C. Can- 
non: He Stood in the Sun, an excerpt of which appeared in the 
December 1995-January 1996 issue of Oklahoma Today. 

Richard Ray Whitman*$ Humanities Word, a fifteen-minute video 
that combines Native American poetry and visuals, will be shown iune 
7 at 2:45 p.m., June 8 at 5:10 p.m., and June 9 at 7 p.m. in the Great 
Hall of the Myriad in downtown Oklahoma City. 
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We're putting up walls 
to keep you safe. 



The Oklahoma Turnpike Authority installs median safety barriers on 
the turnpikes to save lives. The most serious accidents occur when a 
vehicle crosses a center median and collides with oncoming traffic. 
The barriers prevent that from happening, making Oklahoma 
turnpike travel safer than ever. Discover The Road Experts. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 

The Road Experts 



Making tomorrow’s heirlooms 




'Vr- 







NATIME WHEN ONE CAN PURCHASE BEADED KEY CHAINsS FOR THE 
price a big candy bac, one could al most be excused for trivial lining the im- 
purtancc of Native Amerkao textile art. One would also be very mistaken* 
The hayaSi or makers, of dance items seen at the old tribal dances of eastern Okla- 
homa wonh be found in any yellow pages* but among dancers who pride ihemsdves 
on the authenticity of their regalia, their naiiies are as well-known as Chanel is to the 
French* When writer Julie Feassn and textile artist Jay McCirt of Tulsa went in search 
of Oklahoma hayfiSj they found people whose waking and sleeping thoughts take the 
shape of patterns and designfcfedcGirt* who excids at beadwork and fingerweavmg him- 
self and is bilingual in his nfrtiv^SInscogee, brought his expertise to the framing of our 
questions. What are Ae speda! techniques of each medium? 

Wliatrole do they play in tBadftiomif^ress? And how does one 
tell ouiifctaiidi^ work fmm the merely competent? 

In tfac perennial debate about wha* distinguishes art from 
interviewees harbor no doubt as to wliich caiegor>' they 
belot^. Afflits Oiage ftn|^«v<^er Anita Lookout West, *T re- 
albEeiitbis was art when l-roiized not everybody could do this/^ 
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Anita 
Lookout 
West purse 
with 

arrowhead 

design. 


Opposite page: Anita lookout with the 

woo! beh she made for Osage Nation Supreme 
Court fudge Shannon Edwards (the arrowhead 
is a popular Osage fingerweave designs). 


The Osage Fingerweaver 


I NITA LOOKOUT WEST HAD THE BEST FINGER* 
weaving teachers one could ask for: her grandmother 
Julia Lookout^ her aunt Mary, and her aunt Maggie* 
Her grandmother, who lived across the yard from her parents, 
taught Anita her basic weaving technique when she was eight 
or nine* “I think she did it to get me out of the way,"" quipped 
Anita. “But to teach a child that young nowadays — I wouldn't 
even think of it!” 

A resident of Hominy, Anita learned from her aunt Mary 
how to start, or “string up,” her weaving, how to incorporate 
beads in her work, as well as her most difficult design — the in- 
tertwining diamond border. The rest of her design repertoire 
was acquired from her aunt Maggie, along with the technique 
of splicing, or repairing, a broken thread in a weaving* 

But despite, or perhaps because, she learned so young, Anita 
neglected her fingerweaving for more than a decade. “1 was 
thirty years old, and my children were needing things for their 
own dance clothes before I picked it up again, ^ she said. Soon 
other family members were approaching her with clothing re- 
quests for the I-Lo-SHKA, the series of seven Osage ceremo- 
nial dances held each June over the course of four days in 
Grayhorse, Hominy, and Pawhuska* “Not long ago, someone 
asked me if fd taken fingerweaving classes,” said Anita. “But 
I told them I learned from my family* Tm an original” 

At the Osage Tribal Museum where Anita sits for her inter- 
view, a portrait of her grandmother gazes down from a nearby 
wall A woman's belt — mistakenly attributed to Anita — rests 
in a glass display case in an adjoining room* But the weaver 
takes it all in stride; “I just finished a belt for Shannon Edwards, 
our Supreme Court Judge for the Osage Nation. She must have 
donated her old belt to the museum, and somehow, someone 
pul my name on it*” 

Such a mistake is understandable, for Anita’s work exhibits 
the same exacting attention to detail as the old-time weavers’. 
In her later years, when age had blurred Aunt Mary’s eyes, she 
paid her niece a high compliment by asking her to fin- 
ish two of her belts* 

Jay: Are all of your customers Osage? 

Anita: Most of them are* It’s a good feeling 
to go out to our dances and see your things go- 
ing around the drum. Or when somebody goes 
by, to look at their belt and see how well-made 
it is* 

I ay: Ca u you tell by loo king a t certa in ya rn work 
pieces who did them? 

Anita: No, 1 really can’t* Certain work I know 
comes from a certain area — there are some ladies 
in Fair fox who do excellent work — but as far as 
identifying them individually, 1 can’t. 

Jay; What do you look for in good work? 

Anita: Well, I’m right-handed, so 1 flip my 
work over as I weave so it’s all right-handed. 








Weaving is really a form 
of meditation, isn’t it? 
'Oh, yes? 



Anita Lookout ttwtfs garter with a Chevron design (part of 
Osage straight dance regalia). 


Some people weave one way with their right hand and go back 
across with their left hand* And not many people are ambi- 
dextrous. 

)ay: We«v;>j^ is really a form of meditation isn't it? 

Anita: Oh, yes* There were times in my younger days when 
I’d be really angry, and Td sit down to my weaving, and boy, 
I’d really go! When my grandma got me started on weaving, 
she had me sit on the floor* And for the longest time I thought 
you had to sit on the floor to do this* 

lay: Do you still sit on the floor? 

Anita: (Laughing*) Not any more! Not since I saw my Aunt 
Maggie sitting in a chair! 

Jay; Are there certain designs that are more complex than oth- 
ers? 

Anita: This intertwining diamond border is hard; I don’t 
know if 1 could teach anybody to do that* 

Jay; How did you learn it? 

Anita: I kept asking my Aunt Mary how it was done, so one 
day, she took a piece of weaving I was working on, went in an- 
other room, dosed the door, came back with the design all 
done, and said, *‘Here it isT' 

Jay: So she never actually showed you. 

Anita: I guess she knew I would figure it out. 

Jay; What about yarn? Are there certain types of yarn that 
are better than others? 

Anita: One hundred percent wool is the best because it 
doesn’t stretch* Til use wool blends sometimes if 1 can’t find 
the color I need* The only time I use acrylic yarn is for starters 
or purses* 

Jay: Can you explain to people what a starter is? 

Anita: When Tm trying to figure out how to do a design, 
111 string up a small piece of acrylic and work with that* The 
thing about fingerweaving is it’s all in the setup* It’s how you 
set up your yarn that determines if you’ll get the effect that 
you want. 

Jay: This isn't work you can just pick up and put down, is it? 

Anita: No, if I don't have at least two hours — thafs a mini- 
mum — 1 won’t bother it. 

I ay : Wha t about colors? Do peo pie bring yo u colo rs, or do yo u 
choose the colors? 

Anita: A lot of times, theyll give me their colors. But 1 still 
have to (arrange them) to figure out what (looks best next to) 
what* 

Jay: Do you refuse to use black because it's so hard to see? 

Anita: No, I use black. But one time, 1 had to talk someone 
else out of using it* 

Jay: Why w^rs that? 

Anita: This man from Arkansas ordered a streamer set with 
an arrowhead design in red, navy, and black. I told him he 
wouldn't see much difference between navy and black, so I 
ended up talking him into turquoise for the third color. 

Jay: Is this sotnething you're passing on to your daughter? 

Anita: 1 have a daughter that does this, yes, I think one of 
the reasons I enjoy this is people do appreciate your work. Like 
the judge. After she paid me for the belt, the next week, as a 
thank-you, she sent me the prettiest bouquet of flowers* 
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Aniki Lookotit Wc^5f 5 hch with intertwitfing diumoiul design (the most diffiadt of idt pngerweovo designs). 


WOVEN PRINCIPLES 

All Osage designs, iududmg fuigerweaving dcsig}is, help express the Osage concept of duality, says Sean Standinghear of 
Pawlutska's Osage Tribal Museum. "'A typical color sequence for us might he purple-blue; purple-blue, conveying the twiion of 
our principle divisions: Earth and Sky. Hut you also have threads across the fabric, bringing the colors together, which 

makes it a symbol of unity. 

A wciivtT himself Stand higbcar says good fuigerweaving has the even feel of fabric as opposed to, say, the knobbiness of a yarn 
pot holder. The trick is knowing what threads to pull and how much tension is needed threads. Complicating this is the 

insistent habit of the yarn to create a reverse below the line that is being which is why, every so often, the yarn must 

be unraveled (without fraying it ) and the tension reestablished. *Tn good you catTt tell where the weaver began or stopped, ” 

says Staudingbear, scheduled to teach the medium this year at the Philbrook Museum. 

Standinghear laughs at the idea that patience is hwolved: ''Patience has nothing to do with it. This is obsessive/compulsive stuff 
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The Kickapoo Beader 



\ ICKAPOO/SAC AND FOX BEAD ARTIST JUDY 
Coser has strong ideas about quality that make her 
! Indian name seem especially appropriate. A mem- 
ber of the Potato Clan, her Sac and Fox name is Kachctlsheiio- 
qualh meaning "one that's hard to get out of the ground/' 
Married to George Coser, a passionate interpreter of Muscogee 
(Creek) culture, her spacious, light- filled house in Mounds 
reflects her beading style. Serene and uncluttered with only the 




Noythcni and Pox 
moccasim by Judy Co^er. 


Opposite page: it took nv^"/veyc«r5 to rurtlcTialjf, sew, 
and bead Judy CosePs dress. 


most carefully chosen decorations, its apparent simplicity 
belies the years of hard work and design that went into it* 
Like most headers, Judy started young, making earrings and 
keychains forspending money* "I was always on the lookout 
for new designs or colors that would n^ake my beadwork stand 
out,” she said* But her main source of inspiration was her fa- 
ther, a leather craftsman who made saddles for people like 
Buck Jones and rodeo star Todd WatJey. “When he was work- 
ing, he wasn't just concentrating on what he was doing. He 
was also thinking, meditating, praying.*' 

The notion that work could be therapy, however, was some- 
thing Judy lost sight of when she lost her father at the age of 
twenty-one. Although she finished a bachelor's in political sci- 
ence, she was devastated. “Everything I thought was impor- 
tant made no sense anymore.” She worked for a couple of 
tribal programs, even thought about graduate 
school, but nothing seemed to fill the 
void* Gradually, she found her way 
hack to beading* “I reali/.ed making 
things with my hands made me hap- 
pier than anything else*” 

She started out by exhibiting at trade 
shows and powwows, but soon found 
the venues too narrow* “I wanted people 
to realize this is an art,” she explained* 
"Pm an artist, and this is my work.” Her 
decision meant setting aside short-term 
projects in favor of more complex ones that 
required weeks or months to complete* A 
brush with illness further confirmed her deci- 
sion to change directions, to get out of the trade 
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7 realized making things with 
my hands made me happier 
than anything else’ 


shows and start competing in her medium. 

One of her first competition pieces? A pair of Lx^aded moc- 
casin flaps with Sac and Fox floral designs. Their beauty and 
originality impressed judges at Red Farth^ where she was 
awarded Second Place in Cultural Items in 1993, One year 
later* )udy returned wilh beaded moccasins and a midewiwhi 
bag* winning First Place in Cultural Items and First Place in 
Cultural Attire. The fiiidewiwitj bag, used by Kickapoo war- 
rior societies and subsequently purchased by the Philbrook 
Museum of Art in Tulsa, is probably her most ambitious project 
to date. Made from an otter skin and fully beaded on each of 
the four legs in applique stitch, it highlighted a native textile 
and head work show mounted by Philbrook earlier this year. 

Along with her applique bead work, Judy also does loom 
headw'ork, favoring pure clean colors that can be spotted across 
the arena. Sac and floral designs unfurl on her traditional 
pieces, but she Tivors geometric designs for contemporary 
work. ''There was a lime when Fd get my graph paper and 
graph out my loom work designs,” she confided with a laugh. 
‘'Now I just figure it out as I go along.” 

Jay: Do you hok for exceptionally fines subtle colors to do work 
like ymir otter skin hag?" 

Judy: (Nodding.) 1 used French reproduction trade beads 
on that. TheyVe not suited for everything— loom work, for 
example, because they areiFt uniform^ — but I thought they 
worked really well with that piece. 

Jay; / understand this bag wns made in honor of your great- 
grandfather: 

Judy: Yes, he used a bag like that in some of our dances. 

Jay: But even thongh ifs in memory of your grandfatheVi the 
designs eatne from yon? From your own being and experience? 

Judy: That's right. 

Jay: Is there anyone in your family who's interested in learn- 
i 1 /g beadi ng frof n you? 

Judy: Not so fan 1 don’t fed like Fm really a teacher. If 
someone doesn’t have the time and patience to sit down and 
watch and be able to pick it up that way, I can’t teach them. 

Jay: But that's th e s te cd tes (pronoun ced s tee ja dees ), or 

Indians, teaclu isn't it? It's not out of a book: We learn by 
watching. Did someone teach you how to make moccasins? 

Judy: No, 1 just took them apart and figured out how they 
w c re m a d e by sew i n g t li e m up aga i n . Bac kwa rd s . 

J ay: Do you find function has an effect on your work? If I'm 
making n bandolier bag and / know it's going to he used for the 
dances. Fit work on it from morning till night. But with some- 
thing I'm just making for display, Fll work odd hours, whatever. 

Judy: 1 guess Fm more like a painter When I get inspired I 
don’t want to slop. 

Jay: Are you ready to start on another hag yet? 

Judy: Not right away. It takes a w'hile to get this kind of in- 
spiration, People think if you have all the materials you should 
he able to produce it, no problem. But you need to sit there 
and think about it. 

Jay: VV/un about your bracelets and things? I see them all over. 

Judy: Y ea h , I can do s m a 1 1 s t u ff — gaso line bead w o rk — b u t 
I really don’t enjoy it. Fve been working on a Creek handolier 
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bag for George, but it*s not fully beaded* Td like to do a Sac 
and Fox bag after that* 

Jay: And that went Id be fuUy headed? 

Judy: Right. I don't really like to do two of an)1:hing if J 
can help it* Even two sleeves with the same design. And if I 
don't like the way a design's turning out, no matter how far 
along I am, 111 take it out and start over. 

Jay: yon hww^ there are ite cdfes say ivuri' like yonr 
otter skin hay h part of afiilfdiment of a prophecy. 1 1 came from 
up north — they call it "Seventh Generation. ” Have you heard 
of i t? 

Judy: No, 1 haven't, 

fay: The prophecy was, at sotne poittt in time, iudividaais in 
different tribes would go back and revive this old style of work. 

Judy: Yeah, I don't know why, but when it comes to 
beadwork, 1 just can't get caught up in today's trends* 1 guess 
l*m at the point where 1 want to make what 1 want to make* 
And if you don't want to buy it, well, someone else will. 



by 

Judy Cosa\ 



Old Kickapov design on a hut bund by Judy Coser. 


BEADED MATEERS 


Bead sizes are the opposite of shoe sizes — it takes a sharp pair of eyes to tackle the laser opening of a 4 bead. And nothing can match 
the elegance (or fragility) of a Millner beading needle, wrapped in tiny rectangles of black paper, folded more times than origami Bead 
boxes can be anything from tupperware to cookie this; some are neat and tidy; others, organized chaos. One caveat: Lkmh forget your 
thimble, says Jay McGirt. who vwis conditioned the hard way. "I had this horrible home-ec teacher wluTd thutnp you on the head if you 
wtreuV using one . " 

Beads are sold in sniall packages or by the hank in Indian stores or other specialty shops and fall into two general categories: seed beads 
and trade beads. Cat beads, with their diamond-like sparkle, are popular but pricey, while bugle heads — great forjlash — tend to surface 
in what are called gasoline items (smalt items like bracelets). Not only do heads come in a range of colors, they come in a range of treat- 
ments: opaque, transparent, pearUzed, ntetallic or a.b. (aurora borealis). 

Increasingly, however, headers are returning to older colors, often hi the form of reproduction trade beads. Whafs out: anyddng plastic 
(especially plastic hair pipe beads). Whafs iti: colors like Sioux Porcelain, Cheyenne Pink, and Greasy Yellow. 
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The Seminole Patchworker 



VVtiwifi/iV FfSf hy }iaw Lee 
(in llmfiimily pit t tern ihe 
three rtnvi of dianiomh 
represent the nntnher of 
children in n ftitnilyh 


Opposite payie: June Lee with Seminole patchwork. 


HEN JUNE LEE SET OUT TO MAKE A SEMINOLE 
dress for her daughter more than thirty years ago, all 
she worried about was making it look nice. ‘"1 wasnT 
thinking about clan patterns or what the designs meant. I was just 
thinking about how pretty the colors would be.” Today June not 
only sells Seminole outfits and strips of patchwork designs which 
other sewers can take home and apply to clothing they Ye mak- 
ing, she teaches and lectures on patchwork for public schools, 
churches, and a variety of programs. One of her favorite demon- 
stration tools is construction paper — and not just for its ease of 
use. “One of the first things 1 tell them, is you have to have bright, 
bold colors to do patchwork. Bright, bold colors mean Seminole.” 
'fhe persistence required to master patchwork is best illustrated 
by a fry bread story. A few years ago, a friend brought )une a recipe 
for pumpkin fry bread listing only three ingredients and no quan- 
tities. “I experimented with that recipe for three month.s, three 
meals a day, till my husband finally said, T hate to hurt your feel- 
ings, but can we have white bread or cowboy bread or anything 
but pumpkin?’ I said, 'Hold on, Tm about to get it/ Lkjt it took 
me three more months after that.” 

In her experiments with patchwork, lune had more to draw on: 
the knowledge of the Florida Seminoles. Each time .she encoun- 
tered Florida Seminoles visiting in Oklahoma, she told them about 
her interest in the medium and queried them about designs and 
techniques. When June began producing her own patchwork 
strips, her kinfolk to the South took note. “TheyM been watch- 
ing me learn all these years. Now they say I can sew as good as 
they can,” she said proudly. 

June herself never visited Florida until 19S5, when she accom- 
panied her husband and granddaughter to the Seminole Festival 
Days held each year in Hollywood, Florida. “My granddaughter 
was crowned Little Mi.ss Seminole up here, so that’s how we got 
the opportunity to go,” she said. Not surprisingly, whenever her 
eyes weren’t on her granddaughter, )une was thinking, talking, and 
breathing patchwork. The highlight of her trip? Watching a 
woman using a hand-crank machine — forerun- 
ner of the sewing machine — to assemble strips of de- 
signs. “The whole tamily helps down there,” ob- 
served June with a twinge of envy. "From the 
youngest to the oldest. They teach ’em young, too.” 
Although one of June's granddaughters has expressed 
an interest in the medium, she is, for the moment, a 
one- woman production line. She is also the only 
full-time creator of Seminole patchwork in Okla- 
homa, dividing her time between her daughter’s 
house in Oklahoma City and her family in 
Wcwoka. 

Now she and the Florida Seminoles trade 
patchwork strips as well as banter, and their re- 
lationship has changed from that of mentors and 
student to a friendly rivalry. “We’ve all gone to the 
same show in Columbus, Georgia, for the last 
couple years. So 1 always look forward to seeing 
those ladies.” 
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fay: Can you tell me n little bit about your own Seminole dress? 
Is that a bird design on the skirt? 

June: Yes, 1 got that design off this Seminole woman I met 
in Albuquerque. I wanted to buy a whole strip of it, but she 
wanted too much for it. So I asked if 1 could just buy one 
square* And she said, “HI give you a square.” 

Jay: So now you make strips of that design? 

June: No, I just made nine yards for my own skirt and a 
blouse and collar to go with it. And 1 put it in a couple of 
style shows* Then 1 gave it to my daughter. But every time 
people see it, they ask if 1 want to sell it! 

Jay: Do they do that a lot with clothes yon make? 

June: Yeah, there's been ladies Tve sewed for — ^they'lJ come 
up to me and say, “I don't want you to make another skirl or 
dress with this same color and pattern.” 

J ay : Tha ds ha rd wlnn i yo u h e doi ng 1 1 } is fo r a U vi tig, 

June: I tell 'em 1 probably won't, cause it took me quite a 
while to make I heirs 1 

Jay: It sounds like you didnh start this work till you were hi 
your early thirties. Did someone in your family teach you to sew? 

June: No, Pm sdPtaiighl, 1 lost my mother when I was six, 
and 1 went to boarding school in Eufaula* And when 1 got 
older, I took home economics and cooking there* But I didn't 
like either one* fhat's a hard idea to get across to people — 
you don't just start out making things good* You have to work 
at it. 

Jay: W/iat was one of the patterns you really had to work at? 

June: I'd say the wind pattern. Everybody wants their clan 
pattern on their clothes nowadays, and it seems like most of 
the people who order Irom me are Wind Clan. 

Jay: Can you explain for people the difference between Okla- 
homa and Florida patchwork? 

June: For one thing, those Florida Seminoles use more rick- 
rack in more intricate patterns. \ don't use that much rickrack 
because you can't hardly get it up here. The kind they sell in 
the cloth stores is only about two to two^and -a- half yards long. 
That's about how wide one of our skirts is. 

J ay: / get mine froi j i friends in Flo ri da . Is tha t wlia t yo ti do ? 

June: No, there's a special store that orders it for me. But \ 
still won't use a whole bunch* When I started making cloth- 
ing, I thought to myself, “Why should I use as much rickrack 
as they do if we can't hardly get it here?” 

Jay: ,Sn yoidve basically adapted it for Oklahoma. 

June: Right. 

Jay; Have you done many shows lately? 

June: Not really, because my husband was ill, and he was 
always such a help to me at the shows. Pd still like to put on a 
.style show of my own maybe during our Seminole Festival in 
September and have three styles of Seminole dresses: 
yesterday's, today's, and tomorrow's* I want to pul them on 
models and have them pose inside a big picture frame. So you 
could turn the lights on the frame on and off, like you were 
taking a photograph. 

Jay: T ha 1 5 a wo nd erfi 1 1 idea. I i ’d be wo n derfu I to see a ll th ose 


liright and bold colors distinguish Seminole patchwork. 


different styles of dresses together^ ! know you did a workshop not 
long ago in Tulsa. 

June: Yeah, iVe also been thinking about teaching patch- 
work again to some of our Indian people around Wewoka. 
Another thing 1 try to tell these kids is, it doesn’t matter if it’s 
patchwork or fry bread, if you’re happy doing something, it’s 
gonna come out good* K0 


Vow don’t just start out 
making things good. You 
have to work at it’ 



Seven Semuwte colors comprise the everlasting fire pattern. 


PATCHWORK PAriTRNS 

Inspired hy the qnihs of white settlers, patchwork was transformed by the hands of the Seminole into something with a uniquely 
indigenous touch. The three rows of patchwork strips on traditional Seminole clothing work tike a eotnhhuition coat-of-arms and 
Certificate of Indian Blood: the father's clan design on the top row, the mother's clan design on the bottom, and in the mrdd/e, said 
June Lee, '"whatever the person who's wearing it wonts to ptit on there. 

As a young man teaching on the Seminole reservation in Florida, Oklahoma muskian Edmund Harjo began harvesting patchwork 
pa tten i s. No w i n h is eigh ties, Ha rjo ’s collecti o n in cl u des more th an two 1 1 u n d red a i i d fift)^ des igns, i n cl udi ng o tie pa Ueni, ca rried to 
Oklahoma on the Trail of Tears. 

As in ribbonwork, the first step in patchwork is laying three or four strips of material horizontally (one color atop the next), then 
sewirr^^^ them into one tong rainbow strip. The strip is then cut — straight up and down or on a diagonal — into a series of segments that 
are either sewn hack together in various combinations or together with segments from other strips. 

No exhaustive list of patterns exist, because new designs are being created all the time. '"They circidate back and forth between Okla- 
homa and Florida, ” observes Jay McGirt. 
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IVE ANITA MAKER A PACKAGE OF YARN AND 
ask her to do fingcrweavirig, and she will force her- 
self through the motions, begrudging every minute. 
Substitute a package of folded ribbon for the yarn, and she will 
soon be so absorbed in her work, time will pass without her 
being aware of it, “I think you have to have a talent for a cer- 
tain type of work to enioy it. And you can’t enjoy it if you don’t 
have a talent for it,'’ she stated flatly. The tailpiece of an Osage 


The Osage Rtbbonworker 




man’s suit, covered with rows of tiny ribbon diamonds, rein- 
forces her assertion, "The smaller the diamonds are, the harder 
they are to make,” observed Anita, Tut they’re also prettier,” 

Related to both Anita West and Sean Standinghear (Anita is 
her aunt, Sean her cousin), ribbon work strengthens Anita 
Maker’s connection to her family: “My grandpa was Fred 
I.ookout, the last hereditary chief of the Osages. The colors in 
this diamond pattern— red, yellow, blue, and white — -are re- 
ferred to as the Osage national colors. My family wears this 
pattern quite a hit.” 

Anita’s youngest daughter, year-old Alaina, runs circles 
around the table where more samples of her mother’s work 
are smoothed ou t for i nspection. "Tve never been i nte rested 
in making traditional clothing (for sale),” said Anita. “I pre- 
fer making traditional clothing for our ceremonial dances.” 
That includes not only men’s broadcloth suits but also 
women’s skirts and leggings. What Anita doesn’t make, 
her husband, Leonard, docs, “He can do bead work and 
yarn work — between the two of us, we can make a whole 
outfit, except for the silverwork.” 

Anita learned ribbon work from her grandmother, 

Dora t.ookoLit, “But she didn’t teach me everything,” 

Anita explained. had to learn how to cut broad- 
cloth and how to mount the ribbon on it, how 
to tlnish off leggings, things like that.” In 
making the diamond pattern, Anita as- 
sembles her ribbons on a hack- 
ing — “1 always use a muslin back- 
ing unless I’m working on broad- 
cloth.” Then she marks the pat- 
tern for her ribbon in pencil, mak- 
ing small nips or cuts in the ribbon 
which are folded into diiimond points, 
basted, and finally machine-stitched. 

Whether sewing diamonds or cutouts, Anita of- 


Thh duuiwnd^paitcrned fabric by 
Anita Maker is typical of Osage 
tnen^s suits. 


Opposite page: An i/a Maker in a skirt of Osage ribbomvork. 
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ten goes biick to border a tailpiece or leggings with edge bead- 
ing. “That's a job in itself, because I'm not a header," she says. 
“1 suppose 1 could let someone else do it, but I feel I should do 
it myself, because people order this work from me.” 

Jay: /Ve rwticed people seem to be into “matching” things now. 
Is your ribboriwork supposed to match the yarmvork on an outfnf 

Anna: No, that's a new thing. It used to be people just picked 
colors they liked, that complemented each other, and they 
didn't have to match. 

Jay: Do you iron your ribbon down before you work with it? 

Anita: No, not really. As long as I baste it on the background 
before I sew it, there's no need. 

Jay: Do you tear or cut your ribbon? 

Anita: I cut it. Some of the ribbon I use comes on holts, but 
[ also have to make my own ribbon sometimes. 

I ay: What kin ds of m a terial do you use for ri bbon ? 

Anita: 1 use taffeta and rayon because they come in so many 
colors. But they're harder to work with. They're thinner than 
regular ribbon, and they slide around. 

Jay: Are some ribbon work designs used both on men and 
women's leggings? 


Anita: Not necessarily. Both men and women wear the dia- 
mond pattern, but women will be seen a lot more wearing the 
diamond pattern or cutouts. 

Jay: Are there certain designs you like better than others? 

Anita: 1 like the diamond pattern, as 1 said before, and the 
heart pattern. That's whiit I have in my ribbonwork, and I put 
it on my little girl too. 

Jay: It's interesting — / guess it says sornethmg about ste cates 
(or Indians), how wc always put the best things on our children. 

Anita: Yeah, even with jewelry, in our tribe the married 
women only wore pins. All the rest of their jewelry and rib- 
bons they put on their children because they were proud of 
them. 

Jay: Do you make all these designs we've seen in the mu- 
seum today? 

Anita: All except the spider design. My grandma made a 
sample of that one for me, too. But she never really used it, 
so 1 don’t use it either. 1 know some families avoid using that 
pattern, iheyTe a little leery about it, but I never asked my 
grandma why we didn't use it. My folks didn't encourage us 
to ask questions about everything. They just told us to do it. 



White seed beads finish a jftwi-ravv diiimond designi Aniufs grandmother used to Aiy “If yon doiit know Imv to do it, (the diamonds) look drunk. 


RIBB0N RULES 


How does one distinguish Osage ribbonwork from other types of applique? “Ifs easier for me to tell what isn't Osage than what is," 
says Sean Standingbear. The differences have to do with design, alternating colors (see fmgerweavhig), and the cutting and folding of 
a series of ribbons to achieve the desired pattern. 

According to Standingbear, ribbonworker Dora Lookout had a sure-fnc method for evaluating ribbonwork, “She'd pick up a pencil 
and lay it across the points of a ribbonwork pattern. If the points were even, she\i say, ^Oh, it's all right,' But if not, she'd say, 'Oh, it 
drifts a little bit. ' " 

Josephine Pryor Hamilton was another extraordinary ribbonmaker whose photograph, with treadle machine, is displayed at the 
Osage Museum in Pawhuska. Hamilton was famous for her large-scale projects — blankets with four or five bauds of ribbonwork each 
band containing perhaps five ruws of ribbon with the same number of bauds on the fronL “A sewing machine couldn't do the turn- 
around Josephine did on that treadle," observes Standingbear, “Her ribbonwork was so straight, it looked like a computer ran it.” 
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7 prefer making traditional clothing 
for our ceremonial dances' 



design trims Anita Maker tailpiece for matfs suiL 



GETTING THERE 

In many instances if the Smithsonian Imlitution itself came 
knocking, one would be baking at a ten- lo fifteen-year mii/ io acquire 
a piece of work by a Judy Coser or an Anita Lookout IfeL In fact it is 
rare to ervt^j see by hay as in museum collect ions, because they 

are in such tlemand by Native Americans for ceremonial and 
performance purposes. 

One exception: Seminole patchwork artist Jane Lee will show some 
of her work this year at Oklahoma City's Red Earth Festival June 7-9. 
(The Philbrook Museum of Art in Tulsa has also added Judy Coser's 
famed beaded otter skin bag to its permanent collection.) 

One can see samples of other Indian textiles at: 

‘ The Gikrease Museunit 1400 Gikrease Roady Tulsay which has 
nvo early 20th-century Osage wedding dresses done in ribbonwork as 
well as beaded Kickapoo moccasins. The museum gift shop sells 
contemporary Seminole patchwork— from teddy bears ($40) to 
eyeglass cases (SI5). (91S) 5S2-3I22. 

• The Seminole Nation Museum, 524 S. Avenue, in 

WeiwArt, iv/uc/t /iiI5 ISOOs patchwork outfits on display as 

well as (I chickee (a traditional bamboo home like the 

Semi nobs lived in in their Florida days). The museunTs gift shop also 
sells Seminole patchwork — ($185)^ skirts ($65), and shirts ($35- 
$60) — by local families as well as several books on the subject. (405) 
257-5580. 

• The A talon Art Lodge at Bnccme College iu Muskogee, which 

includes in its permanent collection n small pair of turn-ofthc-centiiry 
Osage dolls dressed in ribbonwork as well as examples of Seminole 
patchwork (doll dresses to a matching skirt and shawl). The 

lodge is located across from the school chapel. (918) 683-4581, exL 

2si 

• The Five Civilized Tribes MusennFs Trading Post ui Muskogee, 
which carries Oklahoma-made Seminole patchwork coin pnrsesy ball 
caps, and aprons (prices range from $6 to $40). The museum sits on a 
hilltop in Hotior Heights Park (918) 683-1701. 

• The Osage Tribal Museum^ 819 N Grandview, in Pawhnska, 
which has Osage fingerwoven belts as well as ribbon shirts and blankets 
on display. Its gift shop also carries modern fingerwoven necklaces and 
belts ($35-$65 each) and a video of Osage ribbonwork ($20). Fora 
schednal of ongoing ribbonwork classes, call (918) 287-4622. 

• The Philbrook Museum of Art, 2727 S. Rockford Road, Tulsa, 
which will continue an exhibit of Delaware and Northern Plains 
textiles (including « Dakota dress, Apache dress top, and a C>(?iv 
saddle) through the end of the year at the museunPs Native American 
Galleries. (918) 749-7941 or (800) 324-794 L 

To reach the artists, write June Lee at 1217 S. Ocheesc, 

OK 74884 or Judy Coser at P.O. Box 2836, Tulsa, OK 74 1 01. 
Telephone calls are preferred by Anita Lookout (918) 885-6391, 
JayMcGin, (918)592-1216, and Anita Maker, (918)885-4009. 
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THE ORIGINAL BEEF 

AT THE NEW WILDS, BUFFALO HEADLINES A MENU 
OF AUTHENTIC TRIBAL CUISINE. 


G od must have been mighty angry when he created buffalo, dub 

Adams figures. The buffalo creation story as Adams sees it: God set out to make a 
heftier version of the slick-haired cow, but while tailoring its outerwear around the 
shoulders, the animal became so cantankerous God just threw up his hands in disgust. “And 
from there,” said Adams in all solemnity, “he just picked up all the spare parts and threw 
’em at ’em, and that’s how they got a pencil (hind end) like a possum, a beard like a billy 
goat, a mane like an African lion, and a brain like a rattlesnake.” 

A cornered bison, added Adams, is “the meanest thing God ever made.” 

And given this, Adams is a buffalo rancher because...? 

Two reasons, he said: 

1 . Given room to roam, buffalo are as docile as a “bunch of of pet dogs.” 

2. They’re leaner than cattle and just as tasty. 

And Adams ought to know. The sixty-three-year-old Choctaw (he was raised Kiowa) has 
been running buffalo on his Checotah ranch as long as he can remember. More recently in 
El Reno, he has also operated The New Wilds Restaurant, Fish Farm, and Nature Park, where 
bison is one of the menu mainstays. Adams took over operations at The Wilds (dubbing it 
The New Wilds) after visiting the 240-acre spread with the simple intention of buying thirty- 
five head of buffalo. “Out there seeing the buffalo, (the owner) mentioned one day, *Why 
don’t you take this thing over?,’ something of that nature. I shot him back an answer real 
quick.. .‘No.’ ” But the idea intrigued Adams more than he let on that day. “I got to think- 
ing about it,” said Adams, “and the more I thought about it, the more I thought, well, it 

does fit into everything else I’m doing. And 


ADAMS CLAIMS TO BE 
THE MAN WHO INTRODUCED 
BRISKET TO OKIES. 


that’s how it happened.” 

And Adams does seem tailor-made for 
The Wilds. He has forty-four years in the 
catering business and the distinction of 
long being one of the few regional suppli- 
ers of buffalo meat. His background has resulted in a place where visitors can experience 
nature while sampling Native American fare — tatonka (buffalo) soup, fry bread, a twelve- 
ounce buffalo ribeye. 

Knowing full well that some Oklahomans get squeamish at the very idea of a buffalo steak. 
Dub makes a point of explaining to patrons that buffalo is, after all, the original Native 
American beef. In most instances, it has less fat, less cholesterol, and more minerals than 
its cattle counterpart. Bison is about ninety percent to ninety-two percent lean compared 
to longhorn, which is eighty-five percent lean (beef from cattle weighs in at about eighty 
percent). Another plus for buffalo: the animals — at least at present — are raised on natural 
grains and not on the steroids or growth hormones so often fed cattle. “You take (buffalo) 
that’s been farm raised and fed nothing but natural grain,” said Adams, “and well, there’s 
no comparison.” 

Which doesn’t mean that The Wilds has a one-note menu. Adams also serves catfish, 
fantailed shrimp, brisket of beef, and yes, even good of steaks — tenderloin, sirloin, and 
chicken fried, to name a few. (Everything, including the catfish, is USDA inspected, and 
no, the catfish is not from the farm’s ponds.) The one menu omission: hamburger. “You 
can get a hamburger anywhere,” said Adams, “(but) I honestly don’t know of any place 
around, at least close, where you can go get a buffalo steak.” 

For Adams, who found his place in the kitchen at the tender age of thirteen, cooking has 


Opposite page from left: waitresses Vicki Taylor ami Deborah Wood ami restaurant manager Harold Heasley. 



TATONKA SOUP 

l medium onion, diced 

1 leek, cut into rounds 

4 celery ribs, diced 

2 medium carrots, diced 

1/4 cup green bell peppers, diced 
1/4 cup red bell peppers, diced 
1/4 cup oil 

1 pound ground bison 

2 teaspoons garlic, chopped 
1/2 cup tomato paste 

1 1/2 quarts bison stock 

1 quart chicken stock 

1 teaspoon black pepper, coarsely 
ground 

1 bay leaf 

1/2 teaspoon thyme leaves 
1/2 teaspoon marjoram leaves 

2 cups red potatoes, peeled and 

cubed 

2 cups tomatoes, diced 
1/2 cup frozen green beans 
1/2 cup frozen corn 
Saute the first six ingredients in oil until 
onions are slightly brown. Add ground 
bison and cook until meat is cooked to 
your satisfaction. Add garlic, tomato paste, 
bison and chicken stocks, and all the 
spices. Bring to a boil. Add potatoes and 
tomatoes, then simmer for 25 minutes. 
Finally, add green beans and corn and 
cook for another 15 to 20 minutes. Serve 
hot. 

FRY BREAD 

2 cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
1/2 teaspoon salt 
1/2 teaspoon sugar 
3/4 cup milk 

Mix dry ingredients together. Fold in 
milk and let set for 30 minutes. Take a 
two-ounce portion and flatten with the 
palm of your hand (until about four- 
inches round). Fry in hot deep fat until 
brown on both sides. Serve hot. 
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SEMINOLE 

NAnON 

MUSEUM 



• Museum Art Gallery 

• Indian Arts & Crafts Center 


• Authentic Seminole Dwelling 

• Cultural Exhibits & Di^lays 

Hours; 


1-5 Daily, Tuesday - Sunday 
Closed Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and the month of January 

/oMahcHii«Ol!r t-40 



524 S. Wewoka 
Wewoka, OK 74884 
(405) 257-5580 




^ D&siqns 


lWMON.SAT.f-5 SUNDAY 
™S(BN.?0«TUND 
OKlAOTY.OflAHOMA 
405-^43-7935 ■m?43-7¥35 
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FOOD 


always been a living. 'T went on my own when 1 was 
thirteen -years- old," he said, '"and my daddy never 
spent another penny on me." He chose the restau- 
rant business because it had jobs when others didn't. 
By age eighteen, Adams was managing Marsh’s 
Drive-in, a,k,a. Marsh’s Pig Stand, which sat at I8th 
Street and North Broadway in Oklahoma City 
(AdamsS was at the time possibly the youngest man- 
ager in Oklahoma). At the time, Marsh’s was one 
of the biggest drive-ins around. Adams went on to 
become one of the original six people who helped 
manage Glen’s Hik-ry Inn and the Hickory Pits in Oklahoma City. To this day, 
Adams, who has catered parties for the likes of former Governor Henry Beilmon and 
feted ten thousand at Continental Oil Company’s 100th anniversary in the 1970s, is 
known as the man who introduced brisket to Okies. “There wasn’t a brisket of beef 
in Oklahoma until the early ’60s,’’ he said. *T got the thing started, and 1 had about 
a seven- or eight-year head start on everybody before they knew what 1 was doing," 

His cooking influences have been his Aunt Bessie and Grandma Adams (two of 
the best cooks he knows). At ninety-two years old, Grandma Adams still makes The 
Wiids’ homemade rolls. She has tried to retire, but her grandson won’t let her: “I 
told her she might as well be out here making these hot rolls," said Adams, “because 
all she’d be doing is running the streets and getting in trouble.” His Aunt Bessie bakes 
the restaurant’s homemade cobblers and cheesecake (topped with fresh strawber- 
ries). guarantee you that Aunt Bessie makes cheesecake so rich you can take it to 
the bank and use it for collateral,” he said. “1 promise you, you’ve never tasted a better 
cheesecake in your entire life.” 

His rules for cooking buffalo are equally tried and true: Do not cook it as fast or 
as hot as beef, because there is little fat to cook off Do not cook it as done, because 
again, there is little fat to melt away. Do not use herbs or sauces, because you’ll only 
kill the naturai taste of the meat, “We just cook them,” said Adams. “You can mari- 
nate them, but there again, you’re going to alter the flavor. Thafs like people want- 
ing fish but, they don’t want it to taste like fish. Why didn’t they just order turkey?” 

— Nancy Woodard 

GETTING THERE 

The WiU&, observed Dub Adijms^ “is 
family all the way. ” Built in J 9SJ, the 
resta imuit is a carpenter *s d rca m of Imnd- 
cut and hand -peeled cedar logs (from heal 
trees ait on an old sawmill on the 
property). It is home to llatims, mhnatnre 
donkeys and horses, fallow deer, buffalo, 
pygmy goats, and bun fii es tha t co ngrega te 
in the restaurant parking lot (Visitors can 
pet anything they can catch, says Adams.) 

The Wilds offers 45-nimute hay ride 
(resenfathns required) that travels across an old covered bruige, through pastures, past the 
sawmill, and by a restored 1854 water gristmill (with an ISffoot redwood water wheel). Along 
the vviiy, folks can feed u herd of registered longhorns. (Thanks to cattle cubes Adams plants in 
the hay, the longhorns come up and eat out of visitors^ hands.) 

The Wilds stocks half a dozen cotfish ponds and a haithousc where visitors can buy bait, 
snacks, and cold drinks and re^^t fishing poles. Fishing is $2; fishermen pay for what they catch. 
Also available: paddle boats, a pavilion that seats 300, an outdoor stage, and pknic areas 
(individual cookers and all thaTs needed to play volleyball or horseshoes). The Wilds ean 
provide the food or not, and groups are welcome to have bonfires. 

The nature park, hay rides ($3 a person), and fishing remain open from April until it gets too 
cold outside. Hours arc about 9 a.m. until dark. Restaurant patrons oin visit the park for free; 
others pay $2 a person (or $3 to use a pieuic area and tour the park). The restaurant is open 
year-round Thursday. Friday, and Saturday from 5-10 p.m. and Sunday noon to Spun, (most 
weekends Dub's neighbor, Jean Ann Coslett, belts out tunes on an upright piauo). The Wilds is 
located on Britton Road, betweeti US-8J andSH-4. (405) 262-7275. 
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OU MEDIA SEfWiCES 



MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

JUNE 


23”Augl8 DQrer to Matisses Master 
Drawings from the Netson- Atkins 
Museum of Art^ Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, {918) 748-5320 

JULY 

1- 31 Barn Exhibit, Esmond Historical St)cicty 
Museum, Edmond, (405) 340-0078 

2- Aug 3 1 Painting the Circle — From Tipis to 

Shields, fatobson House, Norman, (405) 
366-1776 

4-7 Artists of the Arbuckle Art Show, 
Sulphur, (405) 622-2824 

6- Aug 24 Bartlesville Architecture, 

Bartlesville Museum, Bartlesville, (918) 
336^4949 

7- 31 Competitive Art Show, Five CiviH^cd 

Tribes Museum, Muskogee, (918) 683- 
1701 

1 4-Dec 3 1 The American I nd ian A ii n ual 
Competitions A Historical Perspective, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, {918) 


AGELESS 

CULTURE 


In pre-Columbian times, the 
people who dwelled in the mounds at 
Spiro in what is now eastern Okla- 
homa, decorated their \vork with a 
symbol for the unity of life: an outer 
circle ringed by triangular rays repre- 
sented the sun, and four pieces inside 
a center circle portrayed the four 
winds. 

Today the ancient symbol graces 
OU’s College of Fine Arts annual 
multi -gen erationai cultural celebra- 
tion, SummerWind- 

More than 36,000 people attended 
SummerWind ’95, and 1996 prom- 
ises to be bigger yet* Cimarron Cir- 
cuit Opera Co. presents The Mikado 
dinner theater, SummerStage per- 
forms Oklahoma!, and a Nicaraguan 
troupe stages Pitwedo in its native 
tongue. Other draws: the Monarch 
Brass Band (an ensemble of first-rate 
brass instrumentalists from the U.S. 
and Europe), folkloric dancers from 
the University of Guadalajara, and 
the nuclear polka of Grammy-nomi- 
nated Brave Combo. (Children can 
also make hats, kites, masks, and T- 
shirts.) 

Most activities lake place on OU's 
north oval, south of Boyd Street be- 
tween Elm and Asp avenues. Admis- 
sion is free. (405) 325-071 L — AJD 


Mexico tj dancer at OU*s 1995 SummerWind, 


Present, Plains Indians & Pioneers 
Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 

1-30 Rt. 66 and More, Philtower Gallery, 
Tulsa, (918)749-0532 

1-July 2 Biennial Birdhouse Competition & 
Exhibit, Firehouse Art Center, Norman, 
(405) 329-4523 

1-July7 Gilcrease Rendezvous !996,Gikrcase 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 

I- July 30 Masterworks in Haitian Art, OKC 
Art Museum, OKC, (405) 946-4477 

I -Aug 25 Conteinporaiy Prints from the 
Philbrook Collection, Philbrook Museum 
of Art, Tulsa, (91 8J 748-5320 

1 -Sept 8 Whodunit? The Science of Solving 
Crime, Omniplcx Science Museum, OKC, 
(405) 424-5545 

1- Sept 22 Prairie Prim Makers, Philbrook 

Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 

2- 30 Bob Bell 8r Bert Scabourn Exhibit, Five 
Civilized Tribes Museum, Muskogee, (918) 
683-1701 

5-9 Red Earth Gala, Oklahoma Indian Art 


1-16 An Elegant Childhood: Toy Cradle- 
boards, Red Earth Indian Center, 
Kirkpatrick Museum Complex, OKC, 
(405) 427-7529 

1-30 The Creation of the Standard Oil 
Company Collection of American 
Paintings, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 

1-30 Earthworks: Native American Clay in 
Oklahoma, Jacobson House, Norman, 
(405) 366-1667 

1-30 Gallery Show by Art Teachers Past & 


Gailery,OKC, (405) 682-4867 
7-Sept 22 Prix de West Invitational Exhibi- 
tion, Nat'l Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, 
(405) 478-2250 

1 2- Aug 25 Oklahoma Small Works Exhibit, 
ECU, Ada, (405) 332-8000 
1 5-July 7 25th Trail of Tears Art Show, 
Cherokee Heritage Center, Tahlequah, 
(918)456-6007 

22-Sept 15 20th Anniversary Show, Red 
Earth Indian Center, Kirkpatrick Museum 
Complex, OKC, (405) 427-7529 


748-5320 

20 Quilt Extravaganza, Cleveland Ckmnty 
Historical Museum, Norman, (405) 321- 
0156 


DRAMA 

JUNE 

1 -8 /csws Christ Superstar, Lyric lliratre, 
OKC, (405) 524-71 11 

1 -8 llte Sisters Rosensweig, American Theatre 
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Live and 
Play in 
Grove! 


Elegant Rorals 
Crystal 
Bone China 

Seasons 
Potpourri & 
Candles 

Antiques 

Keepsakes j 

Unique Qift Ideas! 


Okfahotna^^f 
Lake Getaway 



- Dual -sided Fireplaces 

* Whirlpool Tubs/Showers 

• Full Candlelight Breakfast 

• Waterfront Location 

* 7 Acres of Romantic Grounds 

(918) 786-3636 

Grand Lake O' The Cherokees 
Grove, Oklahoma 



Food with a View! 



On Beautiful Honey Creek 

Steaks * iv^eekenti 5^fo0£l 
0jmjer M 





open 7am - 9pm daily > 2530 S. Main 
Grove, Oklahoma (918) 786-2212 



'^croKCC 


Queeit 


■ Daily Cruises 

• Dinner Cruises 

• Charters 


new for '96: Pelican AmphitHOUS Crafts* (918) 786-4272 




• Beautiful Campgrounds 

• Boat Ramp 

• Electric Hookups 

• Camping, Fishing 

• Great for Families^ Picnics 

tbake Rood 6 • OK 

1 Mi. S., 1/2MLLdHuwyCf«kBridbe 
800*5^2523 * 918*286*8896 


► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

> 

> 

► 

► 


JanaJae^s 



• Oristnal Art 

• Decorative Art 

• Southwest Russ 

• Pottery • Jewelry 

• Southwest Furniture 

• Gifts • Accessories 

10th and AAain * Grove, OK 
800-526-2523 • 918-786-5780 



RiniI llsiale l*rolessiimals 

viR A\ri lAki: O' the: riii:KOki:i:s 


HENDREN-PERRY 

Real Estate & Auction Co. 


•^Better 


Call nr urHr rtir bKHr! Bniciiiirr 


4i2S. Main. Gi'imv, Ok 74ii4i 




A Restricted Luxury Development 


Paved streets • City water, gfts, & 18" satellite dish 
Close to Grove amenities and medical facilities 
18 hole golf course under constaicrion 

P.O Box 6586, Grove, OK 74344 • 800-495-LAKE 



Come Visit Old Days Gone By7^ 

Fenturin^t Yankee Ctindies X Ro-we Pottery X RedWare , 
Gratirft'WjifTe X Floral & Wild Beny Accents 
Large Selection of ttniifue Primitives X Quality Throtvs 
by Good-win Weavers & Bob Timberlake ^ 


6 West 3 rd St, Gmve, OK 74344 ( 910 ) 786-8668 



CALENDAR 


Company, Performing Ari.s Center, Tulsa, 
(918)747-9494 

1, 5, 7-9, 13- J5, 20-22, 27-29 You CmYt Take 
It You, Pollard Theatre, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-2800 

I -Dec 1 7 77ie Drunkard & the Olio, Spotlight 

Theater, Tulsa, (918) 587-5030 

6- 9 Love’s Labor iMSh Oklahoma Shakespeare 

in the Park, Hafer Park, Edmond, (405) 
340-1222 

7- 9, 14-16 Tlw Great QuiUow & the Giant, 
The Vivia Locke Theatre Guild, Liddy 
Doenges Theatre, Performing Arts Center, 
'Luisa, (918) 455-2953 

7,8, 14, 15,21,22,28,29, July 5,6,12,13, 
19,20,26,27, Aug 2,3 The Nutty ’4Qs 
Radio Show, Stone Building in City 
Park, Tahlequah, (918) 458-1800 

7-Aug 3 1 The Ma n W7w Ra n, P \ ctu re i n 
Scripture Amphitheater, 3 1/2 ni E of 
Disney, (918) 435-8207 

I I -22 Ihey’re Playing Our Song, Lyric 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 524-71 1 1 

13-23 Same Time, Next Tear, Wei tzenhoffer 
Theatre, OU, Norman. (405) 325-5321 

13-16, 20-23, 27-30, July 5-7 Henry IV Part /, 
Shakespeare in the Park, Hafer Park, 
Edmond, (405)340-1222 

1 3- Aug 17 Okhthoma!, Disco very Land, Luisa, 
(918)245-6552 

14,15,20-23 Company, Broken Arrow 
(k>mmunity Playhouse, Broken Arrow, 
(918) 258-0077 

1 7 Shakespeare in the Park, Tahlequah, (918) 
456-4228 

19- 23 Children's Theatre, City 

Arts (Renter, State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 
951-OOfX) 

20- 23, 27-30 H.M.S. Pinafore, The Gilbert & 
Sullivan Society of Tulsa, (’hapman 
Theatre, TU, Tulsa, (918) 299-2968 

21- 29 Peter Pan, Theatre Arts C Children's 
Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 258-2543 

2 1 -July 13 Six lypmm with Brain Death or 
Expiring Minds Want to Know, Carpenter 
Square Theatre, OKC, (405) 232-6500 

25-July6 Damn Yatikees, L,yric Theatre, 

OKC, (405) 524-71 1 1 

28-July 3 Oklahoma!, Riipel J. Jones Theatre, 
OU, Norman, (405) 325-5321 


JULY 


1 - Aug 1 7 T rail of Tears, Cherokee H eri tage 


ROLLER 

HOCKEY 


Center, 

Tahlequah, (918) 
456-6007 
9-20 A Little 
Night Music, Lyric 


COYOTES 

JUN11 SAN DIEGO 
JUNZ1 SAN JOSE 
JUN 22 ANAHEIM 
JUN 28 DENVER 
JUN 29 LOS ANGELES 


Theatre, OKC, 
(405)524-7111 
10-14 Robyn 
Hood, Children s 
Theatre, C\ty Arts 


JUL13 SAN JOSE 
JUL16 DENVER 
JUL19 VANCOUVER 
JUL20 OAKLAND 
JUL26 ANAHEIM 
JUL30 SACRAMENTO 


Center, State 
Pairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 931- 



Tidsa goes lanmican. 


T-Town Reggae 

JUNE 28 & 29 

It began as a reggae street dance on 
18th Street and Boston Avenue in Tulsa* 
Eleven years lalerj it has grown to a two- 
day festival of Carribean music that 
draws more than 30,000 people to River 
West Festival Park. 

Reggadest producer Tim Barras'a bills 
it as a world music and food experience* 
Reggae remains at its heart, he says, but 
"(We want to) bring the whole 
Carribean to Oklahoma." 

Translation: sixteen bands on three 
stages will play everything from calypso 
and ska to soca and African music, while 
visitors sample ethnic food from ten dif- 
ferent restaurants and tour forty fashion 
and craft vendors* Among the hands 
confirmed: Arrow (known for its hit 
single “Hot! Hot! Hot!," Skatalitcs (cre- 
ators of ska). Wailing Souls, Killer Bees, 
and OJ. Eke mod ie and the Nigerian 
Allstars from South Africa. 

Gates open at 4 p.m. Friday and 3:00 
p.m. Saturday* Advance tickets avail- 
able* (918) 596-2001. — AJD 


OtKlO 

11- 14, 1 9-2 1 Hamlet, Ltddy Doenges Theatre, 
Performing Arts Center, 'Luisa, (918) 596- 

7111 

1 1 - Aug 4 Scapin, Shakespeare in the Park, 
Hafer Park, Edmond, (405) 340-1222 

12- 20 Always...Patsy Cline, American Theatre 
Company, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918)747-9494 

19-21, 25-27 Damn Yankees, Gaslight 'Llieaire, 
Enid (405) 234-2307 
23 -Aug 3 The Wilt Rogers Follies, Lyric 
Theatre, OKC (405) 524-71 1 1 

26-28, 31 , Aug 1-3 On Golden Pond, Liddy 
Doenges Theatre, Pertomiing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-71 11 
3 1 “Aug 1 8 Mien I Wns a Dinosaur, 

Children's Theatre, City Arts Center, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 95 1 -0000 


MUSIC & DANCE 

JUNE 

7 Ltenke Brothers, Blue Door, OKC (405) 
521-0571 

7-15 OK Mozart Festival, Bartlesville, (918) 
336-9800 

7-Aug 3 River City Players Music Show, 

NSU Playhouse, Tahlequah, (918) 458- 
2122 

7- Aug 12 Cool Country Jam 8c “Take Me 
Back to Tulsa," NSU jazz Lib, NSU 
campus, Tahlequah, (918) 456-551 1, ext* 
4600 

8 Dana (hooper, Blue Dtx^r, OKC, (405) 521 - 
0571 

15 3rd Cimarron Valley Bluegrass Festival, 
High School Auditorium, Cushing, (918) 
225-2400 

1 5, July 6 Hispanic Dance, Myriad, OKC, 
(405) 232-8871 

25, July 9, 23 Starlight Band Concert, River 
West Festival Park, Tulsa, (918) 596- 
2001 

27-30 Jazz in June, Cilywide, Norman, (405) 
325-3388 


JULY 

1 -7 Bluegrass Jam, Duncan, (405) 255-7042 

11-14 American Music Festival, Simmons 
Center, FJuncan, (8(K)) 255-0909 

1 3 Jimmy I^Fave with Mary Reynolds, Blue 
DcK5r,OKC, (405) 521-0571 

14 Tribute to Woody Guthrie: Jimmy 
LaFave, Mary Reynolds, Ray Wylie 
Hubbard, Dana Cooper, Bob Childers, 
Blue Door, OKC, (405) 52 1 -057 1 

16 Starlight Jazz Concert, River West Festival 
Park, Tulsa, (918) 596-2001 

1 7 Cavalcade Street Dance, Pawhuska, (918) 
287-1208 

20 Summer Smash '96, Flxpo Square, Tulsa, 
(918) 299-7118 

22 Music on the Move, Union Stadium, 
l’iilsa, (918) 252-4180 

23, 24 The Charlie Christian Jazz Festival, 

NE Second Street, OKC, (405) 232-2522 

25 Musical Youth Summer Concert, Way 
Park Amphitheater, Druniriglit, (918) 352- 
2204 

26 Mary Reynolds & Darcic Deville, Blue 
[\}or, OKQ (405) 521-0571 

26, 27 Dance on Tulsa, Tulsa, (918) 742- 
8461 

26, 27 6th Contemporary^ Dance Festival, 
John H. Williams Theatre, Performing Aits 
Center, Tukt, (9 1 8) 596-71 1 \ 

29-31 Music of the Night, Civic Center, OKC, 
(405) 297-2584 


INDIAN EVENTS 

lUNE 

6 Red Shield Celebration, Wichita Tribal 


/ If n e 


Inly 1996 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


ANTIQUES 

IJ’l, RED BARN 

Anliqucii ond unique craft aillectibles in a 
country setting on Route 66. Cliircinorc, 
Oklahoma. (918) 342-5772. 

BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN INN BED & BREAKFAST 
Enjoy pampering and luxury in the setting of 
a Victorian romance novel. Intimate 
oversize whirlpools, canopy beds and nuidi 
more. Edmond. Okla. (800) 299-6347. 

BED & BREAKFAST OF TAHLEQUAH 
May all your dreams come true in our fully 
furnished, vintage 1940s garage apartment. 
215 Morgan St., Tahlcquah, Okla. 74464. $50 
gift certificates availabie! Reservations: Dr. 
Bill and Mary Geasland, (918) 456^309. 

CANDLEWYCK 
BED & BREAKFAST INN 
Secluded woods nestled on the shores of 
Grand Lake offering cozy suites complete 
with fireplace and whirlpool. Delightful 
candlelight breakfast. Private boat dock for 
your recreation. Grove, Oklahoma 
(918)786-3636, 

THE DOME HOUSE 
For infitrmaiion and reservations, 
(918)465-0092. 315 E. Main, 
Wilburton,Okla. 74578. 

HERITAGE MANOR 
BED & BREAKFAST 
Elegant turn -of- 1 he -century accommoda- 
tions in a charming country setting. 

Aline, Okla. (405) 463-2563 or 
(800) 295-2563. 

HOLM BERG HOUSE 
BED & BREAKFAST 

Perfect forOU athletic events! Historic 1914 
Craftsman inn located one block north of 
football stadium. Antiques, gourmet 
breakfast, Norman, Okla, (800) 646-6221. 

MAYNE HARBER INN 
A gracious colonial mansion set on three 
wooded acres with numerous comforts and 
attemive hosts. Shawnee, Okla. 

(405) 275-4700. 

NELSON^S HOMESTAY 
BED & BREAKFAST 
Charming, antique- filled colonial home. 
Southern hospitality at its finest, El Reno, 
Okla. (405)262-9142. 


RESORTS 

MARVAL RESORT 

Family resort on trout stream. RV sites. Ltig 
cabins with fireplaces. Recreation for whole 
family. Lower Illinois River near Gore, Okla. 
(918) 489-2295 

WILLOW SPRINGS RESORT & MARINA 
Lake Texoma houseboat rentals. Boats from 
40-56 fi. Best way to enjoy Texoma’s 
secluded coves and island beaches. Rt. 1, 

Box 279, Mead, Okla, (405) 924-6240. 


OKLAHOMA TODAY CLASSIFIEDS 

TEL: (800) 777-1795/ FAX: (405) 522-4588 


Park, Anadarko, (405) 247-2425 

7 American Indian Dancers Commemorative 
Stamp Ceremony, Myriad, OKC, (405) 
427-5228 

7-9 Red Earth, Myriad, OKC, (405) 427-5228 

8 Indian Heritage Day Powwow, Cityi^vide, 
Salina, (918) 434-6076 

21 Muscogee Creek Nation Festival & Rodeo, 
Creek Nation Complex, Okmulgee, (918) 
756-8700 

2 1 .22 Native American Cultural Event, 
Sulphur, (405) 622-2824 

21-23 Creek Nation Festival, 'fribal Complex, 
Okmulgee, (918) 756-8700 

21-23 Indian Sundance & Powwow, Selling, 
(405) 922-3401 

21-23 Iowa Tribal Powwow, 1 mile S of Tribal 
Complex, Perkins, (405) 547-2402 

22.23 Bah-Kho-lc Gallery's 5th Indian Art 
Festival, Coyle, (405) 466-3101 

28-30 23rd Potawatomi Powwow, S. Gordon 
Cooper Drive, Shawnee, (405) 275-3121 

JULY 

4-6 Quapaw Powwow, Tribal Grounds, 
Qtiapaw, (918) 542- 1853 

4-7 Pawnee Homecoming & Powwow^ 
Pawnee, (918) 762-2682 

11-14 Sac & Fox Nation Powwow, Tribal 
Reserve Complex, Stroud, (918) 968-3526 

18- 21 Otoe-Missouria Summer Encampment 
& Powwow, Red Rock, (918) 835-5802 

19- 21 Comanche Homecoming Powwow, 
Sultan Park, Walters, (405) 492-4988 

19-21 Kiliekah Steh Powwow, Skiatook, (918) 
446-0564 

19-21 O-Ho-Mali Ceremonial, Indian City 
Dance Grounds, Anadarko, (405) 588-2356 

20 Miss Indian Oklahoma Pageant, High 
School Warrior Auditorium, Anadarko, 
(405) 247-2810 

26-28 Selling Powwow, Seiling, (405) 922- 
3645 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

JUNE 

7,8 Anadarko Riding Club Rodeo, Fair- 
grounds, Anadarko, (403) 247-6043 

7.8 Homecoming Rodeo &: Parade, Citywidc, 
Fort Towson, (405 ) 326-2643 

8.9 Oklahoma Paint Horse Show, Purcell, 
(405) 478-1599 

12- 16 Oklahoma Youth Rodeo, Agrl-Plex, 
Ada, (405) 332-2506 

13- 15 CattlemaiTs Convention, Pawlmska, 
(918) 287-1208 

13-15 50th Will Rogers Stampede PRCA 
Rodeo, Round-Up Club Arena, 
Clarcmore,(9l8) 341-2818 

13-15 Kiamichi Frontier Days Rodeo, 
Round-Up Club Arena, Talihina, (918) 
567-221 1 

14,15 Juneteenth Invitational Rodeo, Expo 
Stiuare, Tulsa, (918) 592-4403 


14,15 Shortgrass Rodeo, City Park, Sayre, 
(405) 928-3386 

16 Ben Johnson Memorial Steer Roping, 
Pawhuska, (918) 287-1208 

19-22 Nat1 Reining Horse Derby, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6704 

19-22 Oklahoma Youth Rodeo Association 
Finals, Fairgrounds Arena, Idabel, (405) 
286-3305 

22-25 State 4-H Horse Show, Expo Cejiter, 
Shawnee, (800) 880-9880 

24-30 Oklahoma Hunter/ Jumper Classic, 
l.azy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-7433 

27- 29 Pauls Valley Rodeo, Pauls Valley, (405) 
238-2776 

28, 29 Homecoming & Rodeo, Boswell, (405) 
566-22 M 

28, 29 Round-Up Club Open Rodeo, 
Tecumseh, (405) 598-8666 

28- 30 Independence Day Rodeo, Tahlcquah, 
(918)456-8523 

28-30 LibertyFest Rodeo, Round-Up Club 
Arcjia, Edmond, (405) 340-2527 

29 Rodeo Parade, Pauls Valley, (405) 238- 
2776 

29, 30 Downs Rodeo, SH-28 F.ast, Adair, 
(918)785-2244 

29, 30 New Hope Rodeo, Walker Ranch, 
Warner, (918) 493-5883 


JULY 

1-1 3 Nat'l Appaloosa Horse Show, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6704 

4-6 50th Hereford Heaven Stampede Rodeo 
8f Parade, Fairgrounds, Sulphur, (405) 
622-2824 

4-6 55th Ottawa County Jaycees Champion- 
ship Rodeo IPRA/ACRA, Miami, (918) 
542-5508 

4-6 PRCA Rodeo, Rodeo Grounds, Hinton, 
(405) 542-6428 

6 Homecoming & Rodeo, Soper, (405) 345- 
2238 

8-14 Infl Finals Youth Rodeo, Exp<5 Center, 
Shawnc^S (8(K)) 762-7695 

1 1 -13 Cushing Community Rodeo, Cushing, 
(918) 225-24CXJ 

12, 13 Open Rodeo, Rodeo Arena, El Reno, 
(405) 262-2949 

13 Arthritis Foundation Mini Grand Prix, 
liemington Park, OKC, (405) 521-0066 

14-18 World Palomino Championship Show, 
Expo Square, Tulsa, (918) 438-1234 

17- 20 Elk's Rodeo, Woodward, (800) 364- 
5352 

18- 21 Infl Round-Up Club's Cavalcade: 
World's Largest Amateur Rodeo, 
Pawhuska, (918) 287-1208 

19, 20 Saddle Club Rodeo, Canton, (405) 
886-2216 

22-27 Int'l Arabian Youth Horse Show, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6704 

25-27 Wrangler Rodeo, Fairview, (405) 227- 
2527 

26, 27 Slick's Annual Open Rodeo, Slick, 
(918)367-3507 
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CALENDAR 


26, 27 23rd Eufaula Rodeo, Eufaiila, (918) 
689-3336 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

JUNE 

1-30 Summerfest, Citywide* Ardmore, (405) 
223-7765 

4-8 Canterbury Arts Festival, UCO, Edmond, 
(405) 330-1266 

4- 8 Chautauqua Festival, UCO, Edmond, 

(405) 34 1-2980, ext. 24 13 

5- 8 Sanders Family Bluegrass Festival, 

McAlester, (918) 423-4891 

6- 8 S ummerfest , Wago nei% ( 9 1 8 ) 485 - 34 1 4 

6- 9 New Genre Festival, Living Arts of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, (918) 585-1234 

7. 8 Native Arts Festival, Downtown, 
Hominy, (918) 885-4717 

7- 9 Disney-Tia fuana Festival, Disney, (918) 

435-4075 

7-9 Grand Lake Balloon Festival, Ketchum, 
(918)782-3740 

7- 1 5 Will Rogers Stampede Summer 
Celebration, Clareniore, (9 1 8) 34 1-2818 
7-16 OK Mozart Festival, Bartlesville, (918) 
336-9900 

8 Disney *s Arts 8c Crafts Festival, Disney, 
(918)435-4953 

8 Fun Fest, Whitaker Park, Pryw, (918) 825- 
0157 

8 Herb Festival, Cann Memorial Garden, 
Ponca City, (405) 765-1689 
8 Heritage Day Festival, Downtown, Sh idler, 
(918) 793-4171 

8. 9 Kawfest, Ka\v Lake, Ponca C^ty, (405) 
762-3589 

13-15 Kiamichi Owa Chito Festival, Beavers 
Bend Resort Park, Broken Bow, (405) 286- 
3305 

13-15 Pecan Festival, Downtown, Okmulgee, 
(918)756-6172 

13- 16 Reunion Days Festival, Courthouse 
Lawn, Stigier, (918) 967-8681 

14- 16 leiiks Country Fair, Downtown, Jenks, 
(918) 298-9408 

15 Cimarron Valley Bluegrass Festival, 

High School Auditorium, Cushing, (918) 
225-2400 

20-22 Sulphur Days 8c Spring Water Festival, 
Sulphur, (405) 622-2824 

20- 23 Woolaroc Kidsfest, Woolaroc Ranch, 
Bartlesville,(9l8)336-0307 

2U 22 ReggaefestAVorld Peace Festival, Tulsa 
River Parks, Tulsa, (918) 665-8345 

21- 23 Sand Plum Festival of the Arts, 
Downtown, Guthrie, (405) 282- 1947 

22, 23 Davis Festival, Downtown, Da\is, 

(405) 369-2402 

27-29 Green Com Festival, Bixby, (918) 369- 
5297 

27- 30 Jazz in June Festival, Nomian, (405) 
325-3388 

28, 29 Reggaefest, River West Festival Park, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-2001 

28- July 28 Oklahoma Shakespearean Festival, 



V Gary Merns. 


Ode To America 

JULY 11-14 

ll has been around only four years, 
but Duncan's American Music Festival 
is already known for musical lineups 
another country could envy. 

Among its 1996 selections: the big 
band sounds of Dallas's Moondance 
Orchestra, the world orchestral pre- 
miere of Souihern Hannony hy Duncan 
native Donald Grantham, a family con- 
cert based on Hans Christian 
Anderson's 77// Soldiery and an appear- 
ance by the Dallas Wind Symphony 
(“America's premier wind band,” says 
festival executive director Loretta Will- 
iams). 

This year's headliner is Gary Morris 
(known both for his countiy' hits as well 
as his Broadway performances in Les 
Miserabksmd La Boheme],md the fes- 
tival has grown to include free music 
lectures (including one with Grantham) 
and a family-style picnic. 

Tickets range from $2>50 for the fam- 
ily concert to $20 for '*An Evening with 
Gary Morris.” Performance packages 
(tickets to all shows) go on sale June 3; 
individual tickets, lune 10. (405) 252- 
2900. — fMD 


SSU, Durant, (405) 924-0121 

JULY 

2-7 SumnicrWind Arts Festival, OU, 
Norman, (405) 325-071 1 
4 Celebrate America Festival, City Park, 
Prague, (405) 567-2616 
4 Festival of Freedom, Shanoan Springs Park, 
Chickasha, (405) 224-0787 
4 15th Family Fun Festival, Eldon Lyon Park, 
t^thany, (405) 789-1256 
4 Fireworks Festival of Fun, Courthouse 


Lawn, Pawnee, (918) 
762-2108 
4 Fourth of July 
Festival in the Park, 
5 hat tuck, (405) 
938-2078 
4 LibertyFest '96, 
Rogers Point Park, 
Catoosa, (918) 266- 
6042 

4 LibertyFest Park 
Festival, Parade, & 
Fireworks, Edmond, 
(405) 340-2527 
4-6 Blackberry 
Festival, Veterans 
Memorial Park, 
McLoud, (405) 964- 
2836 


HORSE RACES 

JUN 1,2 

BLUE RIBBON 

JUN 1,2 

REMINGTON 

JLIN 5-9 

REMINGTON 

JUN 7-9 

BLUE RIBBON 

JUN 12-16 

REMINGTON 

JUN 14-16 

BLUE RIBBON 

JUN 19-23 

REMINGTON 

JUN 21-23 

BLUE RIBBON 

JUN 26-30 

REMINGTON 

JUN 28-30 

BLUE RIBBON 

JUL 3-7 

REMINGTON 

JUL 4-7 

BLUE RIBBON 

JULIO-14 

REMINGTON 

JUL 12-14 

BLUE RIBBON 

JUL 19-21 

BLUE RIBBON 

JUL 26^28 

BLUE RIBBON 


4-6 Huckleberry Festival, Jay, (918) 253-8698 
4-7 Snider's Camp Arts 8c Crafts Festival, 
Grand Like of the Cherokees, Grove, (800) 


526-2523 

11-14 American Music Festival, Simmons 
Center, Duncan, (800) 255-0909 

18-20 Peach Festival, Downtown, Porter, 
(918)483-4301 

19, 20 Midsummer NigJits' Fair, Lions Park, 
Norman, (405) 329-4523 

20 Habitat For Humanity Riverfest, Camp 
Lulherhoma, Tahiequah, (918) 456-3742 

20 Peach Festival, City Park, Stratford, (405) 
759-3248 

27 Beachfesl, Lake Elk City, EOk City, (405) 
225-7561 

27 Hot Dog Daze, Downtown, Clinton, [800) 
759-1397 

27, 28 Charlie Christian Jazz Festival, NE 
Second Street, OKC, (405) 232-2522 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

JUNE 

I -Sept 2 Tours of Pensacola Dam, Pensacola 
Dam, (918) 782-9594 

6-8 Hay Days, Downtown, Inola, (918) 543- 
8471 

6-8 Sperry's Annual Old West Festival, 
Citywide, Sperry, (918) 288-7487 

7, 8 Prix do West Invitational Exhibition Sc 
Sale, Nat'l Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, 
(405)478-2250 

8 Bokchito Homecoming, Downtown, 
Bokchito, (405) 295-3436 

8 Carousel of Cars, Downtown, Broken 
Arrow, (918) 438-6535 

8 Late Great Chevy Car Show, Broken Arrow, 
(918) 25M518 

8 30th Old Settlers' Day, Downtown, 
Chccotah, (918)473-2070 

8-23 Oklahoma Summer Arts Institute, 
Quartz Mountain State Park, (405) 842- 
0890 

13-16 J u neteen th Celebration, Greenwood 
District, Tulsa, (918) 582-1741 

13-16 Strawberry Junction, Eastland Mall, 


June * } u f y i 9 9 6 
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BASEBALL 


Tulsa, (918)438^3400 

14. 15 Herbal Awakeniugs/Fulsa Garden 
Center, Tuisa, (918) 369-2539 

14-16 Aerospace AjTierica Int'l Airshow, Will 
Rogers World Airpon, OKC, (405) 236- 
5000 

14- 16 Pushmatah a Con nt y H omecomi ng. 
Antlers, (405) 298-2488 

15. 16 1st Anniversary Celebration Natl Rod 
& Custom Car Hall of Fame, SH-85 W of 
Bernice, (918) 257-8073 

15, 16 Blowout Rod Run, Memorial Park, 
Blackwell, (405) 363-4195 

15- 17 America's Nat'l Gun Show, Fair- 
grounds, Tulsa, (405) 275-7465 

18-22 Sunbck Classic Baseball Series, 
Citywide Ball Fields, Shawnee, (405) 275- 
9780 

20-22 Great Plains Amusement Carnival, 
Sulphur, (405) 622-2824 

21 Flower & Vegetable Show, Fairgrounds, 
Pauls Valley, (405) 238-2682 

21, 22 Lone Grove Days, Sullivan Family 
Park, Lone Grove, (405) 657-6492 

2 1 -23 Murray County Antique Implement 
Exhibit & Parade, Sulphur, (405) 622-2824 

22 Rods, Corvettes, & Antiques, Sulphur, 
(405) 622-2824 

22 A Taste of Edmond, St. John's Church, 
Edmond, (405) 340-2527 

22, 23 Anniversary Gun 8t Western Show, 
).M. Davis Anns & Historical Museum, 
Claremore, (918) 34 1-5707 

23 World of Winner Miniature Golf 
Tournament, Tulsa, (918) 492-7249 

28, 29 Gas & Steam Engine Show, Kingfisher, 
(405) 375-5535 

29 Gatsby Follies/Taste of Claremore, 
Claremore, (918) 341-2818 

29 Heritage Days, Downtown, Pauls Valley, 
(405) 238-6464 

29 Independence Day Celebration, Main 
Street, Spavinaw, (918) 589-2758 

29 Miss Black Oklahoma, Civic Center, OKC, 
(405) 297-2584 

29 Pawnee Bill Barbecue Dinner & Wild 


West Show, Pawnee Bill Ranch, Pawnee, 
(918) 762-2513 


SOCCER 


TULSA ROUGHNECKS 
JUN 8 DALLAS/ 

FT WORTH 
JUN 15 WICHITA 

JUL 6 OKC 
JUL 12 HOUSTON 
JUL 19 COLORADO 

OKC HEAT 
JUN 2 AUSTIN 
JUN 9 DALLAS/ 

R WORTH 

JUL 13 HOUSTON 
JUL 14 AUSTEN 
JUL 19 WICHITA 
JUL 26 SIOUX CITY 


29 Show of the Arts, 
Fairgrounds, Fairvicw, 
(405) 227-2527 

30 LibertyFest Road 
Rally, Edmond, (405) 
340-2527 

JULY 

3,4 KIOI Fur Days 8c 
Fireworks, (Crystal 
Beach Park, Woodward, 
(800) 299-4101. 

4 Duck Creek Fire- 
works, Duck Creek on 
Grand Lake, (918) 782- 
3292 

4 Fourth of July 
Celebration, Blackwell, 


CALENDAR 


(405)363-4195 

4 Fourth of July Celebration, Enid, (405) 237- 
0238 

4 Fourth of July Celebration, Fairvicw, (405) 
227-2527 

4 Fourth of July Celebration, Frederick, (405) 
335-2126 

4 Fourth of July Celebration, Pauls Valley, 
(405)238-6491 

4 Fourth of July Celebration, Weatherford, 
(405) 772-7451 

4 Fourth of July Fireworks Display, Uke 
Murray Resort, (405) 223-6600 
4 Fourth of July Spectacular in the Park, 
Riverview Park, Miami, (918) 542-4481 
4 Great American Duck Race, River West 
Festival Park, Tulsa, (918) 596-2001 
4 Honor America Day, Rand let t Park, 
Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 
4 ke Cream Social 8c Fireworks, Community 
Center, Yukon, (405) 354-3567 
4 Independence Day Celebration, City 
Airport 8t Reservoir, Altus, (405) 482-8833 
4 Independence Day Celebration, F^po 
Center, Shawnee, (405) 273-6092 
4 Independence Day Celebration, Football 
Stadium, Pryor, (9 1 8) 825- 1 34 1 
4 Independence Day Celebration, Fort Sill, 
Lawton, (405) 442-4500 
4 Independence Day Celebration, l.akc John 
Wells, Stigler, (918) 967-868 1 
4 July 4th Celebration, Park & High School 
Field, Cherokee, (405) 5%-3053 
4 July 4th Celebration, Picnic Grounds, 
Velma, (405) 444-3393 
4 July 4th Celebration, Redbud Park, 

Marlow, (405) 658-22 12 
4 July 4th Celebration, Sullivan Family Park, 
lx>ne Grove, (405) 657-6492 
4 July 4th Celebration in the Heartland, Buck 
Thoma.s Park, Moore, (405) 794-379f) 

4 July 4th Fireworks Display, Harmon 
Stadium, Okmulgee, (918) 756-6172 
4 La ke Ten kill er Fi reworks Ext ra vagan ^a , 
Cewkson, (918) 457-4403 
4 Norman Day, Reaves Park, Norman, (405) 
366-5472 

4 Old-Fashioned Independence Day, 

Thompson Park,Guymon, (405) 338-3376 
4 Tuba's Boom River Celebration, Tulsa, 
(918) 5%-200i 

4 Unde Sam 8< Marshal Bill Tilghman's All- 
American Birthday Party, Tilghman Park, 
Chandler, (405) 258-2425 
4-6 Fourth of July Craft Show, Lake Murray 
Resort, (405) 223-6600 
4-6 Grand Lake O' The Cherokees Quilt 
Show, (]ommunily Center, Grove, (918) 
786-6005 

4-7 Independence Day Celebration, Lake 
Texoma Resort Park, Kingston, (405) 564- 
2311 

6 Car Works, South Park, Prague, (405) 567- 
2616 

6 Christmas in July, Foss I^ke, Clinton, (405) 
592-4477 

6 Christmas in July, Pioneer Cove Marina, 


Kaw Uke, 

Kaw City, 

(405) 269- 
2276 

6 Cimarron 
Valley 

Cruisers Rod 
Run, 

Memorial 
Park, Cushing, 

(918)225- 
4507 

6 Dennis Lee & 

Friends, 

Ventriloquist 
Show, 

Simmons 
Center, Duncan, (405) 252-4386 

6 Model Airplane Fly-in, Prague Municipal 
Airport, Prague, (405) 567-2616 

6, 7 America's Nat'l Gun Show, Fairgrounds, 
Tulsa. (405) 275-7465 

12 Gatesway Golf Classic, Broken Arrow, 
(918)664-6400 

12, 13 Claremore Mud Show, Will Rogers 
Arena, Claremore, (918) 341-2818 

12. 1 3 Heartland Car Cruise 8c Poker Run, 
Weatherford, (405) 772-7744 

1 2- 1 4 20th Woodcarving Show, fulsa 
Promenade Shopping Mall, Tulsa, (918) 
627-3809 

13 The Mainline Train Show, Fairgrounds, 
Dewey, (918) 333-7987 

13. 14 Ben Jacobs Memorial Boat Races, Lake 
John Wdb, Stiglcr, (918) %7-8681 

13, 14 Water Garden Tour, OKC/ Kdmondy 
Choctaw, (405) 478-2515 

14 KVOO Family Picnic, Expo St]uare, Tulsa, 
(918)743-7814 

1 9 Butterfly Attractant Garden Opening, 
OKC Zoo, OKC, (405) 425-0219 

19, 20 DARE Golf Tournament, Ckjuntry 
Club, Okmulgee, (918) 756-6172 

19, 20 Tour D' Grand, Grand Uke, Afton, 
(918) 256-7825, ext 135 

20 Knights Annual Auto Show, Woodland 
Park, Shawnee, (405) 275-91 15 

20 State Championship Chili Cook Off, Nat'l 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478- 
2250 

20, 2 1 Affair of the Heart, Expo Square, 'J'ulsa, 
(405) 632-2652 

20, 21 Prairie Round-Up Rod 8c Custom Car 
Show, Marland Mansion, Ponca City, (405) 
762-4135 

25 Taste of Ardmore, Main Street, Ardmore, 
(405) 226-6246 

25- Aug I Delta Queen Steamboat Cruise, 

Port of Catoosa, Tulsa, (918) 494-9995 

26 Krazy Kids Classic, Liberty Park, Edmond, 
(405) 359-4630 

26, 27 Krazy Days, Edmond, (405) 341-2808 

26- Aug3 AAU Nat1 Baseball Championship, 
Anadarko, (405) 224^143 

27 Barbecue & Chili Cook Offs, Fairgrounds, 
Blackwell, (405) 363-4195 

27 Krazy Kids Dog Show, Liberty Park, 


OKC 89ERS 

JUN 5-7 NASHVILLE 
JUN 8-10 BUFFALO 
JON 12,13 NEW ORLEANS 
JUN 17-21 LOUISVILLE 
JUN 22,23 INDIANAPOLIS 
JUN 24-27 IOWA 

JUL 4-3 OMAHA 
JUL 19-22 INDIANAPOLIS 
JUL 23-25 LOUISVILLE 
JUL2E,Z7 NEW ORLEANS 

TULSA DRILLERS 
JUN 3-3 ARKANSAS 
JUN 11-16 SHREVEPORT 
JUN 29,30 JACKSON 

JUL 1-4 JACKSON 
JUL 19-24 SAN ANTONIO 
JUL 25-30 WICHITA 
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ANADARKO 


A VISITOR’S GUIDE 


Robert’s Indian Crafts 
& Beading Supplies 


For all your beaciifig supplies 


Good selection of beads, 
bones, shells, cut beads 
and seed beads. 

For your own price list, 
send a stamp tO: 
Robert's Indian Crafts 
& Beading Supplies 
404VaV7. Virginia, 
Anadarho, OK 73005 
405/247-3301 
(mail order onLf) 


Gdkn Tmisim 


ANnQUES...RJRmURE...GWSS 

• Acts fljn) CKflps Sif^)Iies 

• Fraotik; nnd MfrrrtH^' 

CoRfieR op Mission & GeoK^ia 
AnflasRleo • 405/247-2114 

OPEN MONDAY-FRJDAY 9 AM-S PM 

IflVona and Clydt Imm, omens 


The Gallery of Art 
at Anadarko* Ok 

presents original 
paintings, sculptures, 
and beadwork by area 
American Indian artists. 



N. 1st at Main. Anadarko. 405/247-2767 


Authentic Indkm 
Arts and Crcfis 



OklatKjms Indian 
Arts and Crafts 
Cooperative 

VisH us al tbe east 
entrance to Anadarko 
on Highway G£, 
localed inside the 
Southern Plains 
Indian Museum 


Iradifroiial Indimi 
Bmdworff • Sewing • Sifvemorfc 
Feather Ferns • Tape Recatdings 
Craft Supjjlies * Jewelry 


Open Mon .“Sat 94:30, Sun . 14:30 


405-247-3488 • 


Indi'flH Owned ami Operated 


lafec 


Western Jarmers %tectric Cooperative 

Oklahonia offers an excellent central location for your 
products and business. Be at the center of things in 
Oklahoma 

Western Farmers Electric Cooperative (WFEC) and the 19 
distribution cooperatives it services will provide a full range 
of assistance to help your business start up, expand or 
relocate anywhere within their Oklahoma, Texas or Kansas 
service area. 

WFEC offers: 

✓ Site Planning 

✓ Business Plan Assistance 

✓ Reliable, Low Cost Electricity 

✓ Available industrial Buildings 

✓ Financial Assistance and Packaging 

✓ Commercial Profiles and Demographics 

To find out how you can locate in Oklahoma, call 
Sharon Axton-Bookout in the Public Relations Department 
at (40S) 247-4387. 

Western Farmers Electric Cooperative 
P.O. Box 429 

Anadarko, Oklahoma 73005-0429 
(405) 247-3351 
FAX: (405) 247-4366 


nN3 n/^cisn C/T3 


J}ie Gateway ta Great Flal/is Country 

bidiandyllSA 

The Legendy The History, The Heritage 
of Native Americans comes alive 
at Indian Cii^, USA. 

^ Guided tours of seven villages of the Plains Indians 
(Wichita, Pueblo, Caddo, Apache, Kowa, Pawnee and NavEgo). 
^ Tour includes a visit to the Indian City Museum. 

S-* See the Indian City Dancers. 

S-* Hand-crafted items, jewelry, dothing, blankets, pottery. 
Trailer hook-ups, tent sites, swimming pool. 

2 1/2 miles south of Anadarto, OK on S.R 8 

Open Daily 

9am-6pm Summer, 9am-5pm Winter 
1-800-433-5661 or 405/247-5661 

See Ajicekirh, OK - Imlkm Capiud oftlie i ltition 


Gvn cisrac^ ersn 


IIm)KEM)us 

IDbkni 


Spedliang h Native American 
Artists' Designed Apparel 

Customized Screen Printing 
Official Powwow Ts * Family 

Reunions * Company Logo 
Baseball & Softball Team Uniforms 


Available Ai 
:foxmoj2C£ .^eT££ra 


1 10 E - Broadway, Anadarko 
Phone l-aOO-305-9891 - 405/247-98S1 


Koadw^ 

Indian store & 

Native Nations Art 


Beadwork, 
Sculptures, Kachinas 
& Indian Jeweliy 

121 E. Broadway 
Anadarko, OR 73005 
(405) 247-31 1 1 


VOUR INDEPENDENT HOMETOWN BANK 


StateIBank 


102 W. Main 
Anadarko,OK 

405^247-2471 
] stbank@tiinetnel 


FDIC 

INTERNET 


West Main St. 

.Gracemont, OK 

405-966-2222 

lsbank@tanet.ne1 
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Adams Mark Hold IH 

American Music Festival 16 

Aiiiidarko HI 

Appaloosa Horse Club 16 

Arcadian Inn 7H 

Art on Broadway .^O 

Bed & Breakfast of Tahlcquah 78 

Broadway Indian Store Sc 

Native Nations An HI 

Candkwyck Bed St Breakfast Inn 76. 78 

Ced a r va I e G a rdens 2 1 

Cherokee Queen 76 

Cherokee Nation 29 

Cherokee Nation Binyo Outpost 4 

Chickasaw Nation 15 

Choctaw Trading Posi 27 

Colonial Art Callcry 26 
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Home House Bed & Breakkist 78 
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For 2’he Bird."! 76 

Gallery of Art at Anadarko 81 
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Hendren-Perry 76 

Heritage Manor Bed & Breakfast .................... 78 

Holmberg House 78 

Indian City U.S.A, 81 

Indian SummerFest 30 

Indigenous Designs 81 

In ter- tribal Design.'; 74 

jarrett Farm tlouniry Inn 8 

Keepsake Candles............. 16 

Kiowa Tribe 7 

Lakeside Restaurant 76 

Lawton C.hamber of ^ Commerce 

and Industry 17 

Li1 Red Barn 78 

Lyon’s Indian Store l9 

MarVal Resort 78 

Maync Harber Inn 78 

Mohawk Lodge Indian Store 2 1 

Nelson’s Homes lay B&B 78 

OG&E 2 

Oklahoma City CVB 6 

Oklahoma Commerce Dept. 3 

Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery 27 

Oklahoma Indian Arts ^ Crafts 

Cooperative 8 1 

Oklahoma Indian Times 26 

Oklahoma Natural Gas 84 

Oklahoma Tourism & Recreation l>epi 31 

Oklahoma Trad i ng Post 10 

Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 53 

Okmulgee Chamber of Commerce 21 

The Old Homestead 76 

Patricia Island Estates 76 

Pawnee 9 

Pete’s Place 8 

Philbrook Museum of Art 18 

Potovvatomi Tribal Store 25 

Robert's Indian Crafts 8; 

Beading Supplies HI 

Royal Bavaria 16 

Seminole Nation Museum 74 

Snider s Camp 76 

State Bank of Heavener 20 

Tulsa Creek Indian Community 

Gift Shop ........ 20 

Twin Territories 3 1 

Victorian Accents 76 

Western Farmers Electric Cooperative 81 

Weyerhaeuser 83 

Willow Springs Marina 78 


Edmond. (405) 359-4630 

27 White Rock Chili Cook Off, Downtown. 
Pairview, (405) 227-2527 

28 Water Garden Tour, City^ide, Blackwell, 
(405) 363-4195 

31-Aug 3 Grand Nafl Motocross Champion- 
ships, Ponca City, (405) 762-3635 


RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

JUNE 

1 -Sept 2 Nature Hike.s, Creek Walks, and 
Historic Tours, Chickasaw Nat’l Recreation 
Area, Sulphur, (405) 622-3165 

8- 1 5 Freewheel, Statewide, (9 1 8 ) 58 1 -8385 

8, 1 4, 1 5 Walking Tours of Cherokee Avenue 
Frank Phillips House, Bartlesville, (918) 
336-2491 

8,9,15,22 Wildlife Tour, Wichita Mountains 
Nat1 Wildlite Refuge, (405) 429-3222 

22 Summer Sizzler 5K Run/Walk, Chickasaw 
Nat1 Recreation Area, Sulphur, (405) 622- 
2824 

22 Tour De Q Bicycle Ride, Pawnee, (9I8) 
762-3205 

22 Tour of the Wichitas, Bicycle Tour, 
Wichita Mountains Nat'l Wildlite Refuge, 
(405) 355-1808 

23 Suicide HiJJ Climb, Pawnee, (918) 762- 
3205 


JULY 

6 Hawkehief Run, Football Stadium, Pawnee, 
(918) 762-2682 

13 St. Gregory's 5K Road Race Walk, St. 
Gregory s College, Shawnee, (405) 878- 
5293 

13, 20 Fins & Wings Walk, Wichita Moun- 
tains Nat'l Wildlife ReRige, (405) 429-3222 

20 Nemaha Ridge Triathlon, Arcadia lake, 
Edmond, (405) 341-2808 

20 Western Okie Spokic, Ackley Park, Elk 
City, (405) 243-1013 

27 Boot Scoot'n Run, Downtown, Fairview, 
(405) 227-2527 

27 Midsummer Madness 5K Run 8c Walk 'N' 
Roll, Stroud, (918)968-3321 

LIVING HISTORY 

JUNE 

7-il Great Plains Chautauqua, Elmer 
I’homas Park, Lawton, (405) 355-354 1 

9 6th Pie in the Sky Summer Shivaree, Harn 
Homestead, OKC, (405) 235-4058 

14-18 Great Plains Chautauqua, McLain 
Rogers Park, Clinton, (405) 235-0280 

1 5 1858 l^wn Social, George M. Murrell 
Home, Park Hill, (918) 456-2751 

15, 1 6 Woolaroc Traders Encampment, 
Woolamc Ranch, Bartlesville, (918) 336- 
0307 

22 NaH Park Historical Tours 90th Birthday, 
Chickasaw Nat'l Recreation Area, SuJpliur, 


(405) 622-2824 

22 Victorian Bathing Beauty Contest, Sand 
Plum Festival Grounds, Guthrie, (405) 282- 
1889 

29 1878 Baseball Game, C^ottonwood Flats, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-1889 

29, July 6, 13, 20, 27, Aug 3 Pawnee BUI WUd 
West Show, Pawnee Bill Ranch, Pawnee, 
(918)762-2108 

JULY 

19-21 Nat1 John Deere Two-Cylinder Show, 
Major County Historical Society, Fairview, 
(405) 227-2265 

20, 21 1 33rd Anniversary of the Battle of 
Honey Springs, Battlefield Park^ Checotah, 
(405) 522-5235 


LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

JUNE 

5-25 Arch itects Talk Abou t Arch itecture, 
Philbrook, Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 
13 19th- 8c Early 20th-Century' American Art 
Lecture, Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918)748-5320 

14, 15 Herbal Awakenings, Tulsa Garden 
Center, Tulsii, (918) .369-2539 
15 Historic Ceramics From Oklahoma, 
Chisholm Trail Museiim/GovemorSeay 
Mansion, Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 
20, 22 Tatting Workshop, Chisholm Trail 
Museum/Govemor Seay Mansion, 
Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 
2 1 A Woman's Place: The 1907 Dilemma of 
Women's Suffrage, Guthrie Museum 
Complex, Guthrie, (405) 282-1889 

JULY 

4 Modem Art & Apple Pie, Harwelden Lawn, 
Tulsa, (918) 584-3333 
27 Herbal Lore, Chisholm Trail Museum/ 
Governor Seay Mansion, Kingfisher, (405) 
375-5176 


Dates ami thnes am change without notke; 
phase confirm before attending any evem. 

The calendar is a free service published on 
space-available basis. To be comideredt please 
mail a concise notice of the event (a separate 
page for each event) that includes date, time, 
place, address, and both n telephotte number 
for puhJkation and a contact phone number 
(these may be the same). 

Notices must arrive at Oklahoma Today 
three calendar months prior to pubiication 
(i.e. October-November events are due July 
I ). Send to: Entertainment Caiendarf 
'X Oklahoma Today, P.O. Bav 53384. 
Okiahoma City, OK 73152 or fax: (405) 
522-4588. Questions? Call (405) 521-2496; 
we cannot, however, take listings over the 
telephone. 
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We’d like to show yon 
our baby pictures. 



We’re proud of these little seedlings 
and the wonderful products they'll 
grow up to be. 


nutrients, sunshine and growing room, 
so the remaining trees can grow up 
big and strong. 


More than 5,000 useful products come 
from trees. Everything from lumber and 
paper to disposable baby diapers, 
and even shoe polish. 



That’s why we nurture each and every 
one of our trees. We take care of 
their soil... feed fhem well... and 
protect them from wildlife, 
insects and disease. 


As our trees reach their 
teenage years, we 
carefully thin our forests to 
provide more moisture, 


We promptly plant healthy, new forests 
in places where trees have been 
harvested. And since 
trees are an endlessly 
renewable resource, 
we can grow and regrow 
them over and over 
again— forever. 

So when you look at our forests, look 
beyond the trees. Can you blame us 
for being just a little proud? 


A Weyerhaeuser 



Caring for the forest and all it provides. 





w stood there and gazed at the misty wooded hills rising 
silently above the water. Listened to the steady murmur of the 
stream spilling over worn rocks. Felt the cool, clean morning air. 

The moment was pure Oklahoma. 

And nearby was a marvel even more true to Oklahoma. An 
underground pipeline for Oklahoma Natural Gas. Unseen and 
unheard as the water gently rippled to the river's edge, nature’s 
perfect energy source was being delivered to more than 700,000 
Oklahoma households. 

Only natural gas combines energy efficiency, low cost and 
environmental friendliness in one fuel. Somehow, it’s only fitting 
that a fuel so kind to the earth should come from the earth. And 
it’s our good fortune that this abundant fuel is destined to play 
a key role in the future growth of our state’s economy. 

Like the lakes, like the prairie, like the mountains, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas is pure Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma 
== Natural 
Gas 


